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Lincoln’s Cabinet 


By HELEN NIcoLay 


oT much work was done in Springfield, Illinois, on 
the sixth of November, 1860, yet nobody was idle. 
Especially was this true in the Statehouse where 
the Republican candidate for president had been receiving 
his visitors throughout the campaign summer, having been 
tendered the ‘Governor's Room” for this purpose during the 
long vacation of the legislature. About three o'clock that 
afternoon my father, who was the candidate’s private secre- 
tary wrote, “It is election day, and the Hon. A. Lincoln has 
just been over to vote.” 
“Over’’, meant to the court house across the way, where, 
in the courtroom on the second floor, the polls had been 
opened. Mr. Lincoln was recognized as he crossed the street, 
and since he was not only the presidential candidate, but 
the friend and neighbor of those who saw him, he was greeted 
with a ringing shout. Even the Democratic workers, who 


1 Unless otherwise noted, quotations from John G. Nicolay are taken from auto- 
graph notes owned by the author, but now placed on deposit with the Division 
of Manuscripts, Library of Congress. 
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were distributing ballots to all who would take them, swung 
their hats and cheered with the rest. The steps of the court 
house were already crowded. When he entered the building 
people fell into line behind him and followed him along the 
hall and upstairs into the room where the balloting took 
place. As my father described the event: 

Here the applause became absolutely deafening. From the 
time he entered the room until he cast his vote and left it there 
was wild huzzahing, the waving of hats, and all sorts of dem- 


onstrations of applause, that rendered other noises insignificant 
and futile. 


Of course the candidate did not vote for himself; but he 
could and did cast a straight Republican ballot from which 
his own name had been erased. An especially loud shout 
went up as his vote slid into the box. Hemmed in and sur- 
rounded as he was by friends and well-wishers, he could only 
acknowledge the tribute by raising his hat and smiling. “And 
when he smiles heartily’, an enthusiastic reporter assured 
the world, “there is something in it good to see.” 

Nowadays, when even a self-respecting campaign for sheriff 
can scarcely be conducted without the help of a private tele- 
phone line, if not a moving-picture outfit, it requires real 
effort to imagine the lack of such publicity devices in Spring- 
field in 1860. The campaign had made little difference in 
Mr. Lincoln’s daily life. A few more strangers came to town, 
and since all of them wanted to see him, he left his private 
law practice in the hands of his partner, and met them at the 
Statehouse. A few more guests than ordinary broke bread 
with him at his family table, but he had been meeting people 
and inviting some of them to dinner for years on end. There 
had been speeches, and torchlight processions in the streets, 
but not one election organization had established headquar- 
ters in the candidate’s home town. The telegraph was still 
so new that not a single instrument was to be found in the 
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Statehouse. Indeed there was only one telegraph office in all 
Springfield, and that was inconviently located on the second 
floor of a house on a side street leading from the public 
square. 

After the polls closed Mr. Lincoln made his way to this 
little room and sat there alone, save for two or three silent 
operators who transcribed messages and handed them to him 
as they came in. He took the little sheets of paper, balanced 
them on his knee as he adjusted his glasses, and read them 
deliberately before they were passed on to the crowd wait- 
ing outside. 

This also was in line with his former custom. He had been 
reading and studying election figures for years, and at the 
end of many a close campaign had drawn comfort from seem- 
ingly hopeless news, or had read defeat in some apparently 
trivial loss. Tonight no such skill was necessary. First from 
neighboring towns, then from those farther and farther away 
came the tale of party success, interrupted more and more 
often by personal messages of congratulation. Outside in the 
streets the cheers became excited and frequent. Over in the 
public square a bonfire flickered and blazed up in exultation. 
In the lighted state house men shouted and began to dance. 
Their wives and daughters, restrained by custom from taking 
part in these demonstrations, opened an improvised dining 
room in an empty store, where they dispensed smiles with 
their cakes and sandwiches and steaming coffee for hungry 
partisans. 

The sounds of victory penetrated the telegraph office in 
recurring waves, but the office itself remained silent save 
for the mysterious instruments that chattered, were still, and 
chattered again. The operators worked with scarcely a sound; 
and Mr. Lincoln’s face grew brooding and grave as he looked 
into the future. Months later, as my father recorded in a note, 
Mr. Lincoln told Secretary Welles: 
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I was there without leaving after the returns began to come 
in until we had enough to satisfy us how the election had gone. 
This was about two o’clock in the morning of Wednesday. I 
went home, but did not get much sleep, for I felt as I never 
had before the responsibility that was upon me. I began at once 
to feel that I needed the support of others to share with me the 
burden. This was on Wednesday morning; and before the sun 
went down I had made up my cabinet. 


The making of a cabinet is never easy. Though made up 
of high officials it has, in itself, no official status. It is not 
even mentioned in the Constitution, and seems to have come 
into being to fill the need expressed by Mr. Lincoln in those 
words to Secretary Welles, the need to have “the support of 
others to share with me the burden.” The actual choice of its 
members resembles nothing so much as the solving of an in- 
tensified crossword puzzle in which party loyalty and service, 
personal fitness, geographical location and a dozen other fac- 
tors have to be taken into account and made to harmonize. 
And probably never in our national history has the difficulty 
been greater than it was at the beginning of Mr. Lincoln’s 
term of office, when threatening revolution darkened the 
horizon, and the winning political party was a new one, en- 
tirely without experience in government, made up of frag- 
ments of old organizations that had been enemies for years. 

Doubtless he had given it consideration before, but the 
night of his election was the time when he seriously faced 
the problem and formulated his plan. From that night the 
plan never varied, though arranging the details and carry- 
ing it out, required many months. The essence of the plan 
lay in his resolve to call into his cabinet his four chief rivals 
within the new Republican party—Seward, Chase, Cameron 
and Bates—each of whom had a large following and had been 
considered by the convention when choosing its candidate 
for president. ‘This at once showed his moral fibre. A weak 
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man would have felt the need to gather personal friends 
around him to “share . . . the burden.” A man uncertain 
of his own power to rule would have taken good care that 
no rival with a strong political following should be in the 
cabinet to dispute his authority. He chose to do exactly the 
opposite. He took no warm personal friends into this inner 
circle of advisers, and did take into it all four of his party 
rivals. 

From one point of view this was astute; from another its 
audacity was staggering. He had absolutely no experience in 
governing large groups of men; had held no office higher than 
that of representative in Congress, and had been a member of 
Congress for only a single term. Time alone would reveal 
what the judgment of history would be upon his undertak- 
ing. Everything depended upon whether he had or had not 
within himself the firmness and good sense necessary to 
handle such a situation. The proverb “It is the first step 
that counts’’ is very true, but it is even truer that steps which 
follow the first one are the steps that lead either to glory 
or to ruin. 

For a full month after the election he gave no hint of his 
purpose, but even had he desired to do so he could not have 
banished the task from his mind. Newspapers, which he fol- 
lowed with the utmost care, were full of conjectures. His in- 
creasing mail was full of hints. His visitors showed in their 
faces, even when they did not dare ask, the questions that a 
few had the hardihood to put into words. One suggestion, 
offered time and time again, was that he would do well to 
choose one or more members of his cabinet from the dis- 
satisfied Southern states. The same idea would have occurred 
to him, unaided. The conclusion he reached is embodied in 
the few words he wrote which were printed without signa- 
ture in the editorial columns of the Illinois State Journal on 
December 12, 1860: 
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We hear such frequent allusions to a supposed purpose on 
the part of Mr. Lincoln to call into his cabinet two or three 
Southern gentlemen from the parties opposed to him politi- 
cally, that we are prompted to ask a few questions. 

First. Is it known that any such gentleman of character 
would accept a place in the cabinet? 

Second. If yea, on what terms does he surrender to Mr. 
Lincoln, or Mr. Lincoln to him, on the political differences be- 
tween them; or do they enter upon the administration in open 
Opposition to each other? 


Those familiar with Mr. Lincoln’s methods of thought 
and his effective way of stating conclusions, had little difh- 
culty in tracing this paragraph to its source. But in spite of 
the evident conclusion that he could not take a secessionist 
into his cabinet it did not follow that he meant to leave the 
slave states unrepresented. Indeed, the first cabinet member 
he definitely chose was Edward Bates, from the slave state 
of Missouri, one of the four candidates who had a strong 
backing in the Chicago convention. 

Mr. Bates had come from Virginia to Missouri as early 
as 1814 to make his home in the then small French settlement 
of St. Louis, where, by integrity and long service he had built 
up an enviable reputation locally and as a leader of the 
party to which he belonged. He had been offered a place in 
Fillmore’s cabinet, which he declined. He was a lawyer, 
well equipped to fulfill the duties of Attorney General, 
the position Mr. Lincoln offered him about the middle of 
December, 1860. His Diary, together with notes made at the 
time by my father, gives in considerable detail the story of 
how he entered Mr. Lincoln’s official family. First in order 
of dates is a memorandum made by my father, on De- 
cember 13, 1860: 


Hon. F. P. Blair Jr. today had an interview with the 
President-elect. He comes in the main to get his views of the 
duty of the General Government in the case of attempted 
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secession. Blair does not believe in the right of secession, and 
represents also that Mr. Bates does not for a moment entertain 
any right or possibility to break up the government under any 
pretext. He says Mr. Bates scouts the very idea. . . . Mr. 
Lincoln today ascertained by telegraph that Mr. Bates was at 
home at St. Louis, upon which he told Mr. Blair that he would 
pay him a visit on next Saturday. 


Mr. Bates, being a gentleman of the old school—older per- 
haps in habits of thought than his sixty-eight years warranted 
—deemed this neither right nor fitting. His Diary carries on 
the story: 


Decr. 16. Sunday—Got home this morning to breakfast . . . 
from a hasty visit to Springfield, to see Mr. Lincoln, for the first 
time since his election... . 

I found him free in his communications and candid in his 
manner. He assured me that from the time of his nomination, 
his determination was, in case of success, to invite me into the 
Cabinet—and, in fact, was so complimentary as to say that my 
participation in the administration, he considered necessary to 
its complete sucess. 

He did not attempt to disguise the difficulties in the way of 
forming a Cabinet, so as at once to be satisfactory to himself, 
acceptable to his party, and not specially offensive to the more 
conservative of his party adversaries. He is troubled about Mr. 
Seward; feeling that he is under moral, or at least party, duress, 
to tender to Mr. S.[eward] the first place in the Cabinet. By 
position he seems to be entitled to it, and if refused, that would 
excite bad feeling, and lead to a dangerous if not fatal rupture 
of the party. ... 

He said that if this difficulty were out of the way, he would 
at once offer me the State Department—but, failing that, he 
would offer me the Att.y. generalship, and urge my acceptance. 

He did not state, and I did not choose to press him to state, 
who would probably fill the other Departments, or any of them. 
Indefe]d, I suppose he does not yet know—so much depends on 
Mr. Seward’s position, and upon the daily-changing phases of 
political affairs. 

He assured me however, that I am the only man that he de- 
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sired in the Cabinet, to whom he has yet spoken a [or] written 
a word, about their own appointments[. | 

I told Mr. L.fincoln] with all frankness, that if peace and 
order prevailed in the country, and the Government could now 
be carried on quietly, I would decline a place in the Cabinet, 
as I did in 1850—and for the same reasons. But now, I am not 
at liberty to consult my own interests and wishes. .. . And that, 
therefore, and as matter of duty, I accepted his invitation, and 
in that view, would take either office in which he might think 
I would be most useful.” 


Here are my father’s notes about the same visit: 


Dec. 15, 1860.—When I went to breakfast this morning I 
found the name of Mr Bates on the hotel register. He soon 
after came into the diningroom and seated himself at the head 
of the table near which I was sitting, and where I had ample 
opportunity to study his appearance. He is not of impressive 
exterior. His hair is gray, his beard quite white, and his face 
shows all the marks of age quite strongly. 

He came to Mr Lincoln’s room at about g A.M., entering 
with very profuse civilities and apologies for having come be- 
fore Mr L’s hour. He said that when Mr Blair informed him 
that Mr L. designed to visit him, he had at once replied that he 
would not think of permitting that to be done, but that it was 
his duty to wait upon the President-elect, &c, &c. 

His flow of words is very genial and easy—seeming at first to 
verge upon extreme politeness, but soon becoming very attrac- 
tive. Afterwards, in serious conversation with Mr L. Mr B. 
became quite earnest and spoke his thoughts in clear concise 
language, indicating a very comprehensive and definite in- 
tellectual grasp of ideas, and a great facility in their expression. 


Giving him the morning paper to read my father went in 
search of Mr. Lincoln. 


Their meeting . . . was very cordial, and the ordinary con- 
versation being over, Mr L entered at once upon the important 
2 The Diary of Edward Bates, 1859-1866, edited by Howard K. Beale (Annual Re- 


port of the American Historical Association, 1930, IV, Washington, 1933), 
pp. 164-165. 
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subject-matter of the interview. Without further prelude Mr L. 
went on to tell him that since the day of the Chicago Conven- 
tion it had been his purpose in case of success . . . to tender 
him (B.) one of the places in the Cabinet. . . . He now offered 
him the appointment. He said in doing this he did not desire 
to burden him with one of the drudgery offices. Some of B’s 
friends had asked for him the State Department. He could not 
now offer him this, which was usually considered the first place 
in the cabinet, for the reason that he should offer that place 
to Mr Seward, in view of his ability, his integrity and his com- 
manding influence and fitness for the place. He did this, as a 
matter of duty to the party and to Mr Seward’s many and strong 
friends, while at the same time it accorded with his own per- 
sonal inclinations. . . . 

He had not yet communicated with Mr Seward, and did not 
know whether he would accept the appointment,—as there had 
been some doubts expressed about his doing so. He would 
probably know in a few days. He therefore could not now offer 
him (B.) the State Department, but would offer him what he 
supposed would be the most congenial, and for which he was 
certainly in every way well qualified, the Attorney-Generalship. 


Mr. Lincoln expressed himself much pleased by Mr. Bates’ 
ready answer that he would accept the office in which Mr. 
Lincoln thought he could be most useful, and the two fell 
to discussing lines of investigation and study concerning the 
Constitution and laws relating to secession that it would be 
well for Mr. Bates to pursue between that time and the fourth 
of March. My father’s notes continue: 


Much further conversation was had, both during the morn- 
ing and in the afternoon when Mr L. called on him again at 
the hotel. Their views were very frankly and fully exchanged. 
Mr Bates’s conversation shows him to be inflexibly opposed 
to secession, and strongly in favor of maintaining the Govern- 
ment by force if necessary. He forcefully illustrates his temper 
by saying that he is a man of peace, and will defer fighting as 
long as possible; but that if forced to do so against his will, he 
has made it a rule never to fire blank cartridges. 
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Perhaps the impression Mr. Lincoln’s visitor gained that 
he hoped Mr. Seward would decline the office of Secretary 
of State, was due to wishful thinking. Entries in Mr. Bates’ 
diary, made early in 1860, show that he had at that time 
accepted the idea of being a presidential candidate, and was 
flattered that artists and sculptors already showed a desire 
to make his portrait. “But,” he promised himself, “knowing 
the fickleness of popular favor, and on what small things great 
events depend, I shall take care not so to set my heart upon 
the glittering bauble, as to be mortified or made at all un- 
happy by a failure.” * If he could not be President he might 
have taken more satisfaction in being Secretary of State than 
Attorney General. At any rate, he did not think the choice of 
Mr. Seward a wise one.* 

In May, after the Chicago convention had made its choice 
Mr. Bates wrote: 


By mere accident I think, certainly unexpected by me, my 
name was made to loom up before the country, until my nomi- 
nation by that convention was thought very probable. A large 
portion of the most moderate and prudent men of that party 
was anxious for my nomination, wishing to strengthen their 
party by giving to it more of a national character. ... But their 
views were not acceptable to the Convention . . . and so, my 
political life has closed—personally. I have no future... . 

At the beginning it was generally thought that the contest 
would be between Mr. Seward and me. ... The shew in favor 
of other candidates was understood to be complimentary only. 


For some cause, as yet unknown to me, Mr. Seward’s popu- 
larity in the North west disappeared, as by magic... . 

And I thought (perhaps in my silly egotism) that if they 
waived Mr. S.[eward] there would be almost a political neces- 
sity to fall back upon me. But not so the convention. 


8 Tbid., pp. 105-106. 
‘Ibid., p. 171. 
5 Ibid., pp. 128-129. 
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But after all, what better can be done than support Lincoln? 
Personally unexceptionable; his integrity unimpeached; his 
talents known and acknowledged; and his industry and moral 
courage fully proven. Politically, (aside from the negro ques- 
tion) all his antecedents are right—square up to the old Whig 
standard.® 


According to my father’s notes of that December visit to 
Springfield, Mr. Bates told Mr. Lincoln that “until a very 
few days ago” he had not known that anybody thought of 
him for Secretary of State. But an entry made in Bates’ Diary 
on October 13 shows that the thought of entering Mr. 
Lincoln’s cabinet in some capacity was not new to him. 


Every body expects Mr. Lincoln to offer me one of the Depart- 
ments, and every body seems to expect that I will accept it, 
as a matter of course; and yet, if offered, I will certainly decline 
it, if I can do so without violating a plain duty.’ 


Since he was the father of fifteen children the next para- 
graph is self-explanatory. 


My pecuniary circumstances (barely competent) and my 
settled domestic habits make it very undesirable for me to be 
in high office with low pay—It subjects a man to great tempta- 
tions to live above his income, and thus become dishonest; and 
if he have the courage to live economically, it subjects his 
family to ridicule. I earnestly desire to find a way of escape from 
the necessity of taking any conspicuous offce, for the reasons 
suggested. But there is another reason touching personal ambi- 
tion, equally strong. I have not now to learn (for I know it 
already, by experience) that a man m[a]y win quite as much 
reputation by refusing as by holding office. My position is 
anomalous. A national reputation has been forced upon me, 
without my having any official influence or conspicuous posi- 
tion... . It has several times happened to me, that when honors 
that I did not desire were urged upon me, I was unable to get 
nominally inferior places, which I would have preferred. Now, 


® Tbid., p. 131. 
7 [bid., pp. 152-153. 
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if I must be forced into public life, I would rather have a seat 
in the Senate than any office in the gift of Prince or People.’ 


After this glimpse into his mind and ambition, and finan- 
ces, there is an element of pathos in the way the gallant old 
gentleman responded to the call of duty and accepted service 
under the man whose place he had hoped to fill. 

Mr. Seward’s personal disappointment in the decision of 
the national convention must have been even greater, since it 
had been generally conceded that his nomination at Chicago 
was a foregone conclusion. Comparing his own experience 
and previous record with that of the untrained man from 
the west, he would have been more than human had he not 
felt himself the better qualified of the two. 

Mr. Bates appears to have been mistaken in understanding 
Mr. Lincoln to say on December 15, that he had not talked or 
written to anybody else about a cabinet appointment. A week 
earlier, (on December 8) Mr. Lincoln had written two let- 
ters to Mr. Seward, one, a brief and formal note saying he 
intended, at the proper time, to send his name to the Senate 
for confirmation as Secretary of State; the other a frank and 
personal letter, several times as long, telling him that this 
had long been his intention, and assuring him that there was 
no truth in the rumor that he would do so merely as a gesture 
of courtesy, in the hope that he would decline. 

At the time of Mr. Bates’ visit Mr. Lincoln had not yet 
received Mr. Seward’s answer. 

It will be noticed that in my father’s account of the talk 
between the President-elect and Mr. Bates he used the ex- 
pression “‘not yet communicated with Mr Seward,” using the 
word “communicated” in the correct dictionary sense of an 
exchange of ideas, and added that Mr. Lincoln “would prob- 
ably know in a few days” whether the appointment was ac- 


5 Ibid., p. 153. 
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cepted or declined. When Mr. Seward replied, it was with 
equal friendliness, but he asked for a little time in which to 
consider “whether I possess the qualifications and temper of 
a minister.” Before the end of the month he followed this 
with a short and simple letter of acceptance. The rumor 
which soon got about that both these gentlemen were to 
enter Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet gave general satisfaction. 

Mr. Lincoln found it more difficult to fit Mr. Chase and 
Mr. Cameron into the group. Salmon P. Chase was the bet- 
ter known, and Mr. Lincoln preferred him for Secretary of 
the Treasury, but the Pennsylvanians claimed that office for 
their candidate, Simon Cameron. The President-elect in- 
vited both gentlemen to Springfield, and when Mr. Cameron 
came, late in December, summoned Mr. Bates by telegraph. 

The three held ‘a sort of general conversation” in Mr. 
Cameron’s hotel bedroom which lasted for two hours, and 
Mr. Bates lingered after Mr. Lincoln took his departure. But 
according to his faithfully kept Diary he was not told the 
reason for Mr. Cameron’s visit, and could only infer that it 
had something to do with a cabinet appointment. He wrote: 


I found him pleasant enough in conversation, but rather 
reticent about politics and parties. . . . I suppose he did not 
wish me to know the object of his visit—our meeting there was 
accidental.® 


It was at this time that he learned definitely that Mr. 


Seward was to be Secretary of State—which he thought likely 
to add to Mr. Lincoln’s difficulties: 


Not that Mr. Seward personally, is not, eminently qualified 
for the place, in talents, Knowledge, experience and urbanity 
of manners; but, at the South, whether justly or unjustly, there 
is a bitter prejudice against him.’° 


Mr. Lincoln showed Mr. Bates letters from Mr. Seward 


Ibid., p. 171. 
Tbid. 
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which proved him to be more liberal in his views than Mr. 
Bates had thought possible, but Bates left Springfield fully 
convinced that Mr. Lincoln’s task of cabinet building would 
be a hard one. Anxious to be helpful, he assured his chief 
that he had only consented to serve as a “painful duty,” and 
would feel relief rather than disappointment if Mr. Lincoln 
found he could get along without him. To this Mr. Lincoln 
made the characteristic answer, “No I cant [sic] do better 
than that—that State cant [sic] be pulled up.” ™ 

Mr. Cameron was not so considerate. He left Springfield 
carrying with him a letter from the President-elect saying it 
was his purpose to send Mr. Cameron’s name to the Senate 
for confirmation either as Secretary of the ‘Treasury or Secre- 
tary of War. What occurred very soon thereafter to change 
Mr. Lincoln’s mind, has never been explained, so far as the 
writer knows. But three days later Mr. Lincoln wrote Mr. 
Cameron that circumstances had developed since their inter- 
view which made it necessary for him to withdraw the offer. 
He suggested that Mr. Cameron at once send him a letter 
declining, in which case he would not object to having it 
known that the offer had been made. 

Naturally enough Mr. Cameron felt chagrined and hurt. 
He kept his temper fairly well, but he did not send the re- 
quested letter. Beyond an announcement, followed swiftly 
by a denial, that the Pennsylvanian was to enter the cabinet, 
the incident did not get into the newspapers; but the word, 
passed around in confidential circles, caused renewed activity 
among Cameron’s friends and foes alike. 

By an odd coincidence Mr. Chase arrived in Springfield on 
the day the invitation to Cameron was recalled. With the un- 
pleasant situation fresh in mind, Mr. Lincoln, waiving all 
ceremony, called Mr. Chase at his hotel: 


"Tbid., p. 172. The correct reading should probably be “Stake” rather than 
“State.” 
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“IT have done with you,” said he, ‘“‘what I would not perhaps 
have ventured to do with any other man in the country—sent 
for you to ask you whether you will accept the appointment of 
Secretary of the Treasury, without, however, being exactly 
prepared to offer it to you.” 


Mr. Chase was not the type of man to say unreservedly 
whether he would or not. Ambitious by nature, and thinking 
extremely well of himself, he was very likely more certain 
than any other of Mr. Lincoln’s rivals for the nomination that 
the Chicago convention had made a tremendous blunder. 
He answered in politely ambiguous phrases, alluded to his 
reluctance to leave his present office, and took his departure. 

Hopeless as it seemed, Mr. Lincoln continued his search 
for a Southern man brave and bold enough to accept a place 
in a Republican cabinet. From time to time men of promi- 
nence visited Springfield, either on their own initiative or 
by invitation. Mr. Lincoln treated them all with the same 
friendly informality, and following their visits rumors got 
into the newspapers, some of which were false and others 
true. 

Indiana having been one of the pivotal states in the late 
election, was thought to be entitled to a place in the cabinet. 
The choice lay between Caleb B. Smith and Schuyler Colfax, 
a much younger man, who had favored Douglas in the con- 
test for a seat in the Senate which brought Lincoln into na- 
tional prominence. Had this not been the case Lincoln would 
have reached his decision to appoint Smith more easily. 
Anxious that Colfax should not misunderstand his motives, 
he wrote him a charming letter in which he explained the 
grounds on which he made his choice. 


I had partly made up my mind in favor of Mr. Smith—not 
conclusively, of course—before your name was mentioned in 


2 John G. Nicolay and John Hay, Abraham Lincoln: A History (New York, 
1890), ILI, 359. 
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that connection. When you were brought forward I said, 
“Colfax is a young man, is already in position, is running a 
brilliant career, and is sure of a bright future in any event— 
with Smith it is now or never.” I considered either abundantly 
competent, and decided on the ground I have stated. I now 
have to beg that you will not do me the injustice to suppose 
for a moment that I remember anything against you in mal- 


To sum up, this was as far as the cabinet building had 
gone when Lincoln reached Washington ten days before his 
inauguration. Seward and Bates had accepted definite places 
in the cabinet. Smith of Indiana and Chase of Ohio had been 
chosen, but which offices they were to hold was a matter still 
under advisement. Cameron had been tendered an appoint- 
ment, then the offer had been recalled; but Mr. Cameron had 
not sent the requested letter of refusal. The search for a man 
from the South had proved unsuccessful. Two places were 
yet to be filled. 

The slate was completed during the first week that Mr. 
Lincoln was in Washington. New England was entitled to a 
place in such a group of men as he desired. He offered this to 
Gideon Welles of Connecticut, since such a choice would be 
not only geographically correct, but would also please the 
new Vice-President, Hannibal Hamlin of Maine. Mr. Lin- 
coln thought of making Mr. Welles Secretary of War; but 
becoming convinced that the opposition to Mr. Cameron had 
been unjust, gave him that office, and made Welles Secretary 
of the Navy. He assigned the Treasury Department to Mr. 
Chase as he had wished to do all along. The final cabinet post 
was assigned to Maryland, a slave state that was hesitating be- 
tween loyalty and secession. There the choice lay between a 
former Democrat, Montgomery Blair, member of a family 
politically prominent both in Maryland and Missouri, and 


* Ibid., p. 353-354- 
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Henry Winter Davis, a former Whig. Mr. Lincoln chose the 
Democrat. When Mr. Davis’s partisans objected that this 
gave the former Democrats a majority in the cabinet Mr. 
Lincoln replied that he himself had been an old line Whig, 
and would be on hand to keep a proper balance. 

Thus the matter seemed satisfactorily settled. All four of 
his rivals in the convention had been taken into the group. 
The places had been divided as equitably as possible between 
the different sections of the country, and the claims of Penn- 
sylvania and Indiana had been met. Surely the simile of the 
crossword puzzle is not amiss. Mr. Lincoln must have drawn 
a breath of relief, feeling that that problem at least, was 
settled. 

But on Saiurday, March g, only two days before Mr. Lin- 
coln was to take the oath of office, Mr. Seward sent him a note 
asking leave to withdraw. This was a blow, coming at the 
eleventh hour, from the man he had believed was to be his 
confidential adviser—to whom, in fact, he had already given 
his Inaugural Address for final reading and criticism. He 
pondered the matter over Sunday, and on Monday morning, 
while the inaugural parade was forming, wrote a few words 
refusing to release Mr. Seward from his promise; remarking, 
as he handed the note to his secretary to be copied, “I can’t 
afford to let Seward take the first trick.”’ 

So he had his way, the cabinet being speedily confirmed by 
the Senate. But even his genial and forgiving spirit could 
not warm its members one toward another. Seward and 
Chase were antagonistic in the cabinet as they had been be- 
fore the Chicago convention made its choice—each heading 
an important faction of the Republican party. Cameron 
proved a misfit as Secretary of War, and after a few months 
was sent to represent the United States in Russia, being suc- 
ceeded in the cabinet by Edwin M. Stanton, who had served 
as Attorney General during the closing weeks of Mr. 
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Buchanan’s administration. The appointment of Stanton 
did not meet the approval of Mr. Welles, nor did it please Mr. 
Bates, who had no patience with Mr. Stanton’s brusque ways. 
Secretary Welles thought Mr. Chase’s management of the 
Treasury Department all wrong. Chase’s ambition to suc- 
ceed Mr. Lincoln as President in 1864 led him into acts which 
were, to say the least, in questionable taste. ‘The whole cabi- 
net thought Mr. Blair excessively mindful of family inter- 
ests. All these cross-currents developed gradually. At first the 
cabinet members were probably more distrustful of the 
President than critical of each other. They could not believe 
that this man from the west, inexperienced in world affairs, 
really meant to act as leader of his own administration. 

Even physically they were an oddly assorted group, with 
Lincoln towering, tall and spare, over them all. ‘The Presi- 
dent’s secretary had written that Mr. Bates was “‘not of im- 
pressive exterior.’’ Mr. Seward, with his small frame, sandy 
hair and nasal voice, was even less so. He and a cigar were 
seldom parted, and critics said he was too fond of stimu- 
lants. Mr. Lincoln was quoted as saying Seward “swore like 
an Episcopalian.” Chase and Smith were the handsome 
members of the group, being large, blond, well-nourished 
men—as was also John P. Usher, who succeeded Caleb B. 
Smith as Secretary of the Interior. Mr. Smith could speak 
so eloquently that “‘you felt the blood tingling through your 
veins to your finger-tips, and all the way up your spine.” 

Mr. Chase, who did marvelous work as Lincoln’s Secretary 
of the Treasury, would have been the last to suspect that he 
was politically selfish and ambitious, being convinced of his 
own righteous superiority. It was Mr. Usher’s opinion that 
Mr. Chase would have rejoiced in any accident which less- 
ened Mr. Lincoln’s popularity, and would not have lifted a 
finger to help him regain lost ground. But he believed that 
Seward was the President’s staunch friend. 
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In addition to a full white beard Mr. Welles wore a rather 
theatrical white wig, whose upstanding curling front lock 
would have been called a ‘‘roach”’ had it graced the head of a 
small boy of that day. His features were like his nature “grave 
and reflective.” A sense of humor had not been born in him, 
and he suffered acutely from the President’s habit of catching 
momentary relief from care by means of a fleeting jest. Mr. 
Stanton wore a beard, white, streaked with brown. Kindly 
Mr. Usher attributed much of Stanton’s ungracious manner 
to dyspepsia, which, as everybody knew, would ruin the 
sweetest disposition. Perhaps Montgomery Blair suffered 
from the same complaint. His portrait bears out the observa- 
tion made by a confrere, that he had “‘an irascible temper.” 

Though far from being an harmonious company, earnest 
patriotism dwelt in the heart of each, and Lincoln’s elastic 
good nature held them together fairly well. Several of them 
kept diaries with more or less regularity, in which, in addi- 
tion to much criticism, a reader sometimes comes across the 
unexpected combination of words ‘A pleasant cabinet meet- 
ing.” 

Newspapers printed rumors of sensational quarrels and 
wholesale changes from time to time, but changes, when they 
occurred, were neither wholesale nor sensational. Since most 
if not each one of these men entered the cabinet believing 
that the Republican national convention had committed a 
grave indiscretion, and that it was his individual duty as a 
patriotic statesman to help neutralize the blunder by guiding 
and directing the odd creature Fate had elevated to the 
presidency, it is not to be wondered at that strange scenes 
were enacted and almost farcical situations arose before they 
found out that Lincoln really was President. Fortunately for 
him and them, as well as for the country, he had a forgiving 
spirit and a keen sense of humor, in which several of them 
were conspicuously lacking. 
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Mr. Bates was deeply and firmly religious—an active mem- 
ber of a denomination whose gloomy view of eternity satis- 
fied his mathematical turn of mind, while the remote chance 
it granted of being saved fostered the gambler’s instinct with 
which every human being is born. True to his principles, he 
wrote in his Diary on the day before Lincoln’s inauguration: 
“I believe I offended several persons by refusing to converse 
with them about their office seeking—I determined to begin 
life in the City by declining to work on the sabbath.” ™* 

He had strength of purpose not only to live up to these 
convictions, but regularly and persistently to attend a church 
whose minister bored him. “A dull sermon—even for him!” 
he would write after a morning thus spent. 

He was worried by the informality of the cabinet meetings 
held on Tuesday and Friday mornings, as well as at other 
times when the President chose to call the members together. 
The long table in the room where they usually met did not 
often serve as a council board. Mr. Lincoln rarely sat down 
during a meeting, preferring to walk about the room as he 
talked. The others took seats according to convenience as 
they came in, and either stayed through the session or stated 
their business and departed as pressure of work demanded. 
Once at least Mr. Seward made his report while stretched at 
full length on a sofa. Sometimes Mr. Lincoln opened the 
meeting with a quaint remark or even an anecdote. This, 
Mr. Bates thought, wasted much valuable time. He tried to 
infuse order suggesting that the President call for written 
opinions from the cabinet members in turn. He also advo- 
cated the appointment of several young military aides, to 
stand waiting for orders and supply the President with infor- 
mation on military matters. 

The President heartily commended the idea of written 
opinions, but Mr. Bates noticed he rarely called for them. 

“Op. cit., 176. 
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In his mind the mutual relations of President and cabinet 
were clear. The cabinet had no official authority; it was 
merely advisory. When he deemed the matter of sufficient 
importance, he did ask for written opinions, but sometimes 
made his decision against the almost unanimous advice of the 
cabinet members. When he felt constrained to act in this way 
he did not announce his judgment with pride of opinion, but 
as though forced to do so by a sense of duty. It was altogether 
puzzling to Mr. Bates who confided to his Diary on Decem- 
ber 31, 1861: 


There is no quarrell [sic] among us, but an absalute [sic] 
want of community of intelligence, purpose and action. 

In truth, it is not an administration but the separate and dis- 
jointed action of seven independent officers, each one ignorant 
of what his colle[a]gues are doing. . . . 

The Prest. is an excellent man, and, in the main wise; but 
he lacks will and purpose, and, I greatly fear he, has not the 
power to command.® 


As for ornamental young White House aides, Mr. Lincoln 
had no use for them. He preferred to get his military informa- 
tion at first hand, direct from whatever source seemed at the 
moment best. Military etiquette as such, simply did not exist 
for him. We all remember how he summoned General Meade 
down to the curbstone from his second story office, to intro- 
duce the general to the embarrassed young captain of the 
guard detailed to accompany the President on his daily drive 
—merely because he chanced to learn that both came from the 
state of Pennsylvania. 

He was so unconcernedly free from pose, and so intent on 
reaching his end in the shortest, most natural way, that round- 
about methods did not occur to him. The more formal 
cabinet members found great difficulty in reconciling such 
direct, and sometimes impulsive behavior with the conduct 
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they thought fitting to his office. They were themselves so 
intent on living up to the requirements of their high station 
that they had become a bit self-conscious. Seeing him on a 
rare afternoon taking a holiday, greeted boisterously as a 
playmate by the grandchildren of old Mr. Blair, father of the 
Postmaster General, and racing with the children until the 
tails of his long broadcloth coat floated straight out behind, 
they were inclined to be critical. And when he playfully en- 
dorsed an official paper ‘Submitted to Mars & Neptune,” 
the heads of the War and Navy Departments could not recon- 
cile such levity with their country’s good—or their own of- 
fended dignity. 

Secretary Welles was shocked that Mr. Lincoln could 
laugh heartily at a rather inane jest of Artemus Ward’s, a 
moment before turning to consider the weightv matter of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. The President’s habit of pass- 
ing suddenly from mirth to extreme seriousness left them 
dazed and wondering. None of them seemed to realize how 
much this power of getting out for a moment from under his 
load of care, helped him to take it up again and bear his bur- 
den without going insane. 

There were times when his impulsiveness could only find 
expression in physical acts. On the day when grave Mr. Wells 
announced to the cabinet news of Vicksburg’s surrender, Mr. 
Lincoln instinctively reached for his hat, meaning to go him- 
self and telegraph the tidings to General Meade, instead of 
sending the message through official channels as a president 
was supposed to do. Then he stopped in the very act, his face 
beaming with joy, to throw his arms about the astonished 
Secretary and exclaim: 


“What can we do for the Secretary of the Navy for this glo- 
rious intelligence? He is always giving us good news. I cannot, 
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in words, tell you my joy over this result. It is great, Mr. Welles, 
it is great!” 16 

The two walked across the White House lawn arm in arm, 
the President continuing his rejoicing. ““This will relieve 
[General] Banks. It will inspire me.” ** Mr. Welles was 
evidently pleased; but he was quite as evidently puzzled and 
embarrassed. 

Nor could unimaginative men understand another side 
of Mr. Lincoln’s complex nature—the mystic side, which 
prompted him now and again to acts that had no apparent 
foundation in reason. For example, practical as he was, 
dreams seemed to him important. Once he telegraphed his 
wife: ‘Think you had better put “Tad’s’ pistol away. I had 
an ugly dream about him.” ** 

Most mysterious of all perhaps, was the thing he did on 
August 23, 1864, when war and politics both seemed going 
against him. It was easy enough to see why, on such a day he 
should draw a piece of paper toward him and write upon it: 


This morning, as for some days past, it seems exceedingly 
probable that this administration will not be reelected. Then 
it will be my duty to so cooperate with the President-elect as to 
save the Union between the election and the inauguration; 
as he will have secured his election on such ground that he can- 
not possibly save it afterward.'® 


The memory of his own helplessness between the dates of 
his election and inauguration, as he watched the cotton states 
slip one by one into rebellion, and having no power until the 
fourth of March, could not lift a finger to prevent it, was 


1 Diary of Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy under Lincoln and Johnson, 
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enough to make any warm-hearted man resolve to save his 
successor from like torment. But how explain his next act? 
Why did he fold the paper in such a way that the writing 
could not be seen, paste it firmly, and as the members of his 
cabinet came in ask them, one by one to write their names 
upon the back without knowing what the paper contained? 
After that was done he put the paper away, not to be opened 
until after the election. Then at a cabinet meeting he opened 
it with some formality and showed them the promise to 
which they had been unconscious witnesses. Did they under- 
stand, or can we, what support he could have drawn from 
such an act—or what possible use he could have made of the 
document had the nightmare of his defeat come true? 

It is not at all to their discredit that in the beginning they 
should have questioned the wisdom of electing an untried | 
man president in such a crisis, and that they should have | 
stood expectantly ready to serve the country with their larger 
experience. Nor is it to be wondered at that they were a little 
jealous of each other, since they represented such different 
elements in the heated politics of the day. They noted criti- 
cally who lingered after cabinet meetings, or came early to 
have a private talk with the chief. If, as appears to have been 
the case, such jealousy increased with the passing months, 
may it not be explained at least in part, by their growing if 
still unconscious desire to stand well with this strange man 
who so overtopped them by his genius, yet puzzled them by 
his simple ways? 

The Secretary of State did not prove as easy to work with 
as some of his fellow members anticipated. In fact, criticism 
of Mr. Seward ranged all the way from hints that he might be 
holding converse with the rebels to the far less damaging yet 
very annoying belief that he had a tendency to meddle in the 
affairs of other departments. Secretary Welles’ Diary inti- 
mates that Mr. Seward began by trying to run the Navy De- 
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partment, and recounts a conversation held one midnight 
when the Secretary of State, with his son Frederick Seward 
who acted as his father’s assistant, and Mr. Welles went to- 
gether to the White House to talk matters over and try to 
straighten out the tangle. On the way Mr. Seward remarked 
that old as he was, he had learned something from this af- 
fair—namely, to attend to his own business and confine his 
labors to his own Department. 

“To this,” wrote Mr. Welles, “I cordially assented.” 

Mr. Bates’s Diary is full of entries which show how closely 
the cabinet members were watching each other. He recorded 
a rumor, brought him by a great lover of gossip, that the 
Secretary of the Interior was in danger of being indicted for 
bribery. ‘“One charge is that he took $400 from a person ap- 
pointed to a ed. class clerkship—salary $1400 per an{num]: 
I cannot believe this of Mr. Smith. .. .”” *° At times he took a 
very dim view of the morals of the whole administration. On 
one such occasion he wrote: 


Fach one, statesman or General, is secretly working, either 
to advance his ambition, or to secure something to retire 
upon. ... 

There is now no mutual confidence among the members of 
the Govt.—and really no such thing as a C.{abinet] C.{ouncil]. 
The more ambitious members, who seek to control—Seward— 
Chase—Stanton—never start their projects in C.fabinet] 
C.founcil] but try first to to commit the Prest., and then, if pos- 
sible, secure the apparent consent of the members. Often, the 
doubtful measure is put into operation before the majority of 
us know that it is proposed.*! 


The Postmaster General seems to have been the cabinet 
officer on whom the rest found it easiest to unite in criticism. 
Possibly because his father, Francis P. Blair, Sr. an “elder 
statesman,” lived near by in Silver Spring, Maryland, and a 
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brother of the Postmaster General, Francis P. Blair, Jr., was 
deep in Missouri politics, Mr. Bates thought the Postmaster 
General “‘very assiduous” in his attentions to Mr. Lincoln; 
and that he was trying to make General Butler Secretary of 
War: “Mr. B.[lair] probably thinks it good policy to have 
strong friends on both sides. It is a hard game to play, and I 
doubt whether Mr. B.[lair] has skill to keep his balance 
even.” * 

On another day his gossiping friend disclosed to him noth- 
ing less than the Postmaster General’s scheme to remodel the 
entire cabinet: 


... Seward and Stanton and perhaps Bates, indeed all except 
Welles, to be displaced—Chase to have Seward’s place—and if 
that cd. not be, then Sumner to have it—Holt or Butler or Banks 
to have Stanton’s—and Preston King Chase’s [.] And all this to 
be accomplished by a very simple operation i.e.—old Mr. Blair 
to be the private counsellor—not to say dictator—of the President. 

Mr. B.{lair] complained that his father had not, of late, been 
admitted as much as he desired, to private conferences with 
the Prest. . . . That the old man was, beyond all question, the 
ablest and best informed politician in America. . . . That, under 
his advice, the Prest. wd. be saved a world of trouble, and the 
Nation far better served, than in any other way! 

Mr. B.{lair] spoke in the bitterest terms of the Secs of State 
and War—that the former was an unprincipled liar—the truth 
not in him: and the latter a great scoundrel... . 

Evidently the p.[ost] m.[{aster] g.[eneral] is in dead earnest; 
for I have abundant other proof that he is full in the faith that 
Wisdom will die with his father and him... . 

True, I have no confidence in Seward, and very little in 
Stanton; but that does not make me confide in tricky politicians, 
who have not the first conception of statesmanship.” 


And on Friday, September 17, 1864, he wrote: 


Spec[ijal meeting of C.fabinet] C.{ouncil] call{e]d, to con- 
22 Ibid., pp. 276-277. 
* Ibid., pp. 290-291. 
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sider of claims of certain persons in Louisana to have restored 
to them, their plantations, which had been seised by the Military, 
and, after being sometime in possession of the Quarter Master, 
turned over to a Treasury agent (Mr. Flanders)... . 

It was suggested by the secy. of War, that as these plantations 
were originally seised by the military power, so they ought now 
to be disposed of by military order. 

To that I answered, that military seisure could only be for 
military use—that it was no claim of title, but is possession only, 
and continues so long only as the possesion is needed, and con- 
tinues in fact—and that it applies to friends as well as foes. And, 
besides all this, that these plantations were actually and formally 
surrendered and turned over the Treasury agent—and so the 
military connection with them had ceased. 

I then suggested the difficulties of making any Executive order, 
civil or military, as to the delivery of possession, and that the best 
way would be to leave the parties entitled, to assert their claims, 
in the courts. Mr. Stanton said the courts might give the posses- 
sion to traitors in arms. I replied that the laws had made provi- 
sions of their own for the forfeiture and confiscation of land of 
rebels; and that I did not know that [the] question of confisca- 
tion could be tried, collaterally, in an action for possession. He re- 
joined that a Judge could not, in any case, give possession to a 
rebel—I said, how is he to know that [the] plaintiff is a rebel, till 
he is tried and convicted? If the Judge decide a case otherwise 
than according to law, he ought to be impeached and broken— 
He resumed (rather in furore) if the Judge should give the land 
to a traitor he ought to be shot and I would give the order! I 
could not help replying—You might have force enough to ensure 
impunity for the crime, but, by law, you would be subject to be 
hanged for the murder! ** 


Verily, the historian was right who called frankness a 
“porcupine in the menagerie of virtues!” 

The Attorney General was critical of Stanton, and after 
Mr. Chase retired from the cabinet wrote: “I should not be a 
bit surprised, if Stanton soon followed Chase. In that I see no 
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public misfortune, for I think it hardly possible that the War 
Office could be worse administered.” 

Mr. Stanton had a positive genius for antagonizing people 
who did business with him. Once John Hay wrote my father, 
who was out of town “Dear Nico.: Don’t, in a spasm of good 
nature, send any more people with letters requesting favors 
from Stanton. I would rather make a tour of a smallpox 
hospital.” 

It would be easy, and manifestly unfair, to multiply such 
critical quotations. Wrenched from their context they would 
give an utterly wrong impression. On the surface at least, 
there was courtesy, even a reasonable amount of tact. A much 
truer picture of Civil War Washington’s official circles is to 
be gained by hunting out from these same diaries passages 
which bear only indirectly on a cabinet member’s life and 
social duties. Mr. Bates, for example, had taken a house and 
gathered part of his large family around him. There was his 
excellent wife, who fulfilled to perfection the ideal of a Vic- 
torian wife and mother. There was his dependable daughter 
Matilda, who helped with the housekeeping and occasionally 
accompanied her father to parties. There was a soldier son, 
whose brief and unexpected visits filled the household with 
joy. There was another son, possibly no less brilliant, but 
certainly less steady, about whom his parents did a deal of 
worrying; and a still younger son, a mere lad, who was given 
a West Point appointment by the uncivil Stanton. Others 
came and went. The family did not play a prominent part 
socially, obviously for reasons of economy. Even in that day 
of comparatively simple entertaining, only those blessed with 
superlative social gifts like Mr. and Mrs. Eames could main- 
tain a “salon” that rivalled in interest the White House it- 
self, in a home whose rental was only about $300 a year. 


5 Tbid., p. 381. 
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Doubtless Matilda could have told her father more than 
his old eyes took in about the rivalry between the lady of the 
White House and the daughter of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, beautiful Kate Chase, who was as ambitious as her father 
and had the advantage of youth and aplomb in her rivalry 
with the older woman. On one occasion the strained rela- 
tions between them reached a point where the President had 
to interfere in the interests of harmony, to have the names 
of the Secretary of the Treasury and his daughter and her 
husband restored to the list of guests to be invited to a 
cabinet dinner. That however, was one of the secrets safely 
locked within the White House. Another White House item, 
at once more friendly and more pathetic, recorded in the 
Diary, reveals the dearth of nurses available, even to the 
President, during those war years. Written when both the 
President’s young sons were ill, it reads: ““Wife spent the day 
nursing little Taddy Lincoln.” *7 

Another entry indicates one of the social duties that fell 
to the lot of public men from the Border States: 


Wednesday night called . . . to ask the Prest to give me two 
Va. boys (prisoners of war at Camp Douglas Ills—taken at Fort 
Donelson). . . . 

The Prest. gave them to me at once, by an autograph order, 
for them to be disposed of as I should prescribe.*® 


And later: 


Today, John Morris Jr. and Jno. H. Pleasants, the two young 
prisoners of war, given to me by the Prest., arrived here. They 
came to Baltimore under Col. Mulligan’s safe conduct, but were 
not allowed to pass down to Fortress Monroe, on their way home. 
So, they came here to see me, hoping still to get through. I men- 
tioned their case to the Prest. He desired to see them—I took them 
to his presence, and had a short interview—kind and pleasant. 


7 Op. cit., p. 236. 
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The Prest. told them that he was glad to see them as friends of 
his friend Mr. Bates.°® 

Then he took them to see Secretary Stanton, who professed 
a willingness to do anything to oblige Mr. Bates, but felt it 
impossible to give them passes at the moment. The Diary 
adds: “‘As they must be detained awhile, I invited them to 
come and stay privately at my house. They are here.’ *° 

Mr. Bates, who had little use for Congress, wrote on the 
fourth of July 1864: 


To day at 12.30. Congress adjourned—God be thanked! Of 
course, they passed some necessary and proper laws—they could 
not help it. But, both house|s] being destitute of a leader, every 
thing is in confusion, and every little clique and faction aspires 
to rule.*! 


In another entry, commenting on an evening session of the 
House of Representatives, during which Thaddeus Stevens 
introduced a bill to disfranchise Southern states, he wrote: 


“Uncle Thad:” Stevens always full of whims and oddities. He 
is, at once ignorant and careless of the constitution. . . . 

But, it was an “Evening Session” when no one can guaranty 
the sobriety of the House.*” 


To return to Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet. Mr. Welles wrote in 
his Diary that Chase, although assiduous at first in attending 
cabinet meetings, practically absented himself from them for 
a whole year before his resignation—that he formed the habit 
instead, of going to the White House half an hour before the 
time specified, transacting his business with the President in 
private, and leaving as the others arrived. A growing hostility 
toward the Secretary of State manifested by Republican 
senators, was attributed to Chase’s influence. This led to 


* Tbid., p. 250. 
Ibid. 

Tbid., p. 382. 
[bid., p. 362. 
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what was undoubtedly the most dramatic cabinet meeting of 
Lincoln’s administration. 

About the middle of December, 1862, a senatorial caucus 
voted almost unanimously that the good of the country re- 
quired Seward’s retirement. Mr. Seward’s former colleague 
in the Senate, Preston King, carried him this unwelcome 
news, which came to him as a complete surprise. Mr. Seward 
and his son Frederick immediately wrote their resignations, 
which Frederick and Senator King carried to the White 
House on the evening of December 17. 

Mr. Lincoln called a special meeting of the cabinet for 
10: 30 on the morning of December 19, when he told the 
members about these resignations, and also that the docu- 
ment originally prepared by the senators had mentioned Mr. 
Seward by name, but that this had been modified, though 
its meaning was unmistakably the same. In substance the ac- 
cusation was that Mr. Seward had bracketed abolitionists and 
secessionists as being equally responsible for the war; and 
that it was dangerous to have a man holding such sentiments 
in high office. 

The President told them he had held a long conference 
with the committee of nine senators who brought him the 
document; that they seemed earnest and sad rather than 
malicious or passionate; but that all nine attributed a luke- 
warmness in the conduct of the war to Mr. Seward’s attitude. 
To use the President’s own expression as reported by Mr. 
Bates, the senators seemed to feel “‘that when he had in him 
any good purposes, Mr. S.[eward] contrived to suck them out 
of him unperceived.”’** He seemed very much distressed, and 
to fear that the whole cabinet would take this as a hint to 
retire. He assured them he could not get along without them; 
and after a good deal of conversation, asked them to return 
“for a free talk” that evening. 


8 Op. cit., p. 269. 
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He had also asked the senators to come back, but did not 
tell either group that the other was expected. So, when the 
senators arrived, they were astonished to be ushered into 
what looked like a full cabinet meeting, even more formal 
than usual, for the Secretaries were seated around the long 
table, only Mr. Seward being absent. Mr. Welles recorded in 
his Diary that 


The President managed his own case, speaking freely, and 
showed great tact, shrewdness, and ability, provided such a sub- 
ject were a proper one for such a meeting and discussion.** 


Secretary Chase, forced either to uphold his colleagues, or 
join the accusing senators, found himself in an embarrassing 
position. In answer to questions he was forced in honesty to 
agree to everything his colleagues said about the unity of the 
cabinet on essential matters, and to the impossibility in hur- 
ried times of war, of subjecting every important matter to 
thorough cabinet discussion. The meeting lasted four hours. 
The President read aloud the paper presented by the sena- 
tors, commenting on parts of it with mild severity and en- 
couraged all present to speak without reserve. Several of the 
cabinet members did so. Mr. Chase seemed offended at the 
form of the resolution, and said he would not have come had 
he expected to be thus arraigned. Mr. Blair, vouching for 
the general harmony of the cabinet, defended Mr. Seward, 
and objected to the implication that every important sub- 
ject should be thoroughly discussed in cabinet council. Sena- 
tor Sumner called attention to some unfortunate passages in 
Mr. Seward’s recently published correspondence, and ques- 
tioned the necessity for its publication; but denounced as 
false the charge that the Secretary of State had said abolition- 
ism and secessionism were equally responsible for the war. 

The hour grew late, and when discussion had burned it- 

% Op. cit., I, 197. 
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self out Mr. Lincoln called for a formal expression of opinion 
as to whether the senators still believed Mr. Seward should 
be dismissed. Several of those present refused to commit 
themselves, and one member of the committee being absent, 
the result could not fairly be considered decisive. But it was 
evident that passion had noticeably declined during the eve- 
ning. This was not true in every instance however. Afterward 
Mr. Lincoln told his son Robert that as the meeting was 
breaking up Senator Trumbull came to him with eyes blaz- 
ing and said to him, “Lincoln, somebody has lied like hell!” 
To which the President replied quietly, “Not tonight.” * 

Mr. Welles saw in the incident much more than a mere dif- 
ference of opinion between members of the cabinet. More 
even, than the question whether Mr. Seward was fit to con- 
tinue as Secretary of State. He thought it involved an im- 
portant principle of government—whether a committee of 
the Senate had or had not the right to dictate to a president 
who should be taken into his official family. Mr. Welles 
denied that it had such a right, “even if the person to whom 
they object were as obnoxious as they represent; but Seward’s 
foibles are not serious failings. After fully canvassing the 
subject in all its phases, my mind was clear as to the course 
which it was my duty to pursue. .. .”” ** 

This feeling of duty took him early next morning to the 
White House to urge Mr. Lincoln not to accept Mr. Seward’s 
resignation. Mr. Lincoln thanked him for the advice and 
asked him to go and reason with Mr. Seward, who had an- 
nounced that his decision to resign was final. Mr. Welles de- 
parted on this errand, and returned to the White House just 
in time to witness the final scene which changed what might 
have been the prelude to real trouble into comedy of the 
first water. 


*®R. T. Lincoln, conversation with the author, April 3, 1903. 
Op. cit., I, 199. 
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He found Mr. Stanton and Mr. Chase awaiting the Presi- 
dent in his private office. Mr. Lincoln entered, and Mr. 
Chase made quite a long speech, which began by saying how 
painfully the events of the previous night had affected him, 
and ended with the statement that he had prepared his own 
resignation. 

“Where is it?” the President asked eagerly. 

“I brought it with me,” the Secretary replied, taking the 
letter from his pocket. 

“Let me have it!” 

Mr. Lincoln’s long arm shot out; and though Mr. Chase 
seemed loath to give up the letter he could not well do other- 
wise after Mr. Lincoln had taken firm hold. The President 
broke the seal, and looked hurriedly through the letter, find- 
ing what he sought. Mr. Welles’s Diary carries on the story: 


“This,” said he, looking towards me with a triumphal laugh, 
“cuts the Gordian knot.” An air of satisfaction spread over his 
countenance such as I have not seen for some time. “I can dis- 
pose of this subject now without difficulty,” he added, as he 
turned on his chair; “I see my way clear.” 

Chase sat by Stanton, fronting the fire; the President beside 
the fire, his face towards them, Stanton nearest him. I was on 
the sofa near the east window. While the President was reading 
the note, which was brief, Chase turned round and looked 
towards me, a little perplexed. He would, I think, have been 
better satisfied could this interview with the President have been 
without the presence of others. . . . 

“Mr. President,” said Stanton, with solemnity, ‘I informed 
you day before yesterday that I was ready to tender you my 
resignation. I wish you, sir, to consider my resignation at this 
time in your possession.” 

“You may go to your Department,” said the President; “I 
don’t want yours. This,” holding out Chase’s letter, “is all I 
want; this relieves me; my way is clear; the trouble is ended. 
I will detain neither of you longer.” 37 

[bid., 1, 201-202. 
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The ministers were forced to retire, their curiosity 
whetted, but unsatisfied. Senator Ira Harris of New York, 
entering the President’s office a moment later, found him 
alone, regarding Mr. Chase’s letter with an indescribable 
expression; “Now I can ride!”’ he exclaimed. I have got a 
pumpkin in each end of my bag” **—and forthwith wrote 
identical letters to the two cabinet officers, asking them to 
withdraw their resignations. ‘I do not now see how it could 
have been done better,” he told John Hay. “I am sure it was 
right. If I had yielded to that storm & dismissed Seward the 
thing would all have slumped over one way & we should 
have been left with a scanty handful of supporters. When 
Chase sent in his resignation I saw that the game was in my 
own hands & I put it through.” * 

One cannot help feeling a little sorry for the handsome 
self-satisfied Chase. When Mr. Lincoin so eagerly took pos- 
session of his letter of resignation he must have felt very like 
the man who expects to step down only one step, but finds 
that he has plunged down two. 

It was he, not Mr. Seward, who left the cabinet before Mr. 
Lincoln’s first term ended. Being self-centered, he probably 
did not realize how desperately he courted popular favor 
during the months that passed while his ambition to succeed 
Lincoln grew. But the time came when even he saw the pro- 
priety of withdrawing from the cabinet of the man he hoped 
to supplant. When he finally resigned one of the other cabinet 
members thought he was a little chagrined to find his with- 
drawal caused so little stir. 

The President had not been blind to his maneuvers. But 
so long as Mr. Chase remained Secretary of the Treasury, 
he took pains to learn as little as possible about his political 


wire-pulling. He said Chase made a wonderful Secretary of 
8 4 braham Lincoln: A History, VI, 271. 
% Lincoln and the Civil War in the Diaries and Letters of John Hay, edited by 
Tyler Dennett (New York, 1939), pp. 111-112. 
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the Treasury. If he became President, so be it, “I hope the 
country will never have a worse one.” He was almost stern in 
refusing to discuss the matter with people who came to him 
with tales or documents bearing on the case. A few months 
later, Chief Justice Taney having died, he made him Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. The Presi- 
dent's lofty self-forgetfulness in thus appointing to the high- 
est office in a president’s gift, the man who had sought to 
supplant him, fairly dazzled my father, who carried his nomi- 
nation to the Senate and wrote of the event to T. Bates, a cor- 
respondent in Illinois: ‘Probably no other man than Lin- 
coln would have had, in this age of the world, the degree of 
magnanimity to thus forgive and exalt a rival who had so 
deeply and unjustly intrigued against him.” 

The Attorney General, who had cherished hopes of be- 
coming Chief Justice himself, was a good loser and bore the 
disappointment as a gallant gentleman should. And Mr. 
Usher, who thought Chase too selfish to be Mr. Lincoln’s 
true friend, remained firm in the belief that Mr. Seward was 
solicitous for the President’s reputation as for his own. 

Yet very possibly the President suffered more disturbed 
hours on account of the Secretary of State than on account of 
all the others put together. There was the time, forty-eight 
hours before the inauguration, when Mr. Seward tried to 
withdraw, and Mr. Lincoln felt he could not ‘‘afford to let 
Seward take the first trick.” There was the Secretary’s un- 
diplomatic dispatch at the time of the Trent affair, which, 
had it not been softened and toned down by the President, 
would almost certainly have led to serious misunderstand- 
ing, if not to actual war with Great Britain. And Seward was 
the cause, however innocent, of that meeting between the 
cabinet and the Senate committee, which, to put it mildly, 
could not have been a pleasant way to spend an evening. 

More disturbing than any of these was the unbelievable 
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document, entitled, “Some Thoughts for the President’s 
Consideration” which Mr. Seward sent Mr. Lincoln before 
their relation of President and Premier was more than four 
weeks old. Dated appropriately the first of April, since it be- 
longed unmistakably in the realm of folly, it began with an 
assertion that though the administration had been in power 
a month it had as yet no policy, either foreign or domestic— 
the unmistakable inference being that Mr. Lincoln had not 
the intelligence to formulate a policy, much less carry it out. 
Then, tactfully, the Secretary went on to offer to do his think- 
ing for him, leaving him the empty honor of the presidential 
name. He even gave a sample of what he could do in the way 
of policy-making by proposing to heal the breach between 
North and South by declaring war on France and Spain. 

It is difficult to imagine what Mr. Lincoln’s feelings must 
have been. If he experienced momentary panic on finding 
himself saddled with such a Secretary of State, or anger at 
the man’s colossal presumption, or stupefied incredulity, re- 
fusing to believe his eyes as they traveled down the page; not 
one of these emotions was mirrored in the quiet answer he re- 
turned the same day. 


Upon your closing propositions—that ‘‘whatever policy we 
adopt, there must be an energetic prosecution of it. 

“For this purpose it must be somebody’s business to pursue 
and direct it incessantly. 

“Either the President must do it himself, and be all the while 
active in it, or, 

Devolve it on some member of his cabinet. Once adopted de- 
bates on it must end, and all agree and abide’—I remark that 
if this must be done, I must do it. When a general line of policy 
is adopted, I apprehend there is no danger of its being changed 
without good reason, or continuing to be a subject of unnecessary 
debate; still, upon points arising in its progress I wish, and sup- 
pose I am entitled to have, the advice of all the cabinet.‘ 


“ Complete Works, VI, 237. 
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That ended the matter. Mr. Seward doubtless recognized 
the President’s rare magnanimity. Apparently neither of 
them alluded to the matter again. Certainly the incident was 
unknown to their nearest friends. Only Mr. Seward’s son and 
the President’s private secretary saw the letters at the time. 
The President put them in an envelope where they lay un- 
touched for a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Seward was probably the first member of the cabinet 
upon whom it dawned that the simple, unassuming, occasion- 
ally jocose Lincoln was a very forceful and kingly sort of man. 
There are, for example, the eight short words of instruction 
from the President which Mr. Seward carried with him when 
he went to meet the Confederate emissaries at the end of the 
war—“You will not assume to definitely consummate any- 
thing.” #* No emperor could have been more emphatic. 

The two young men nearest the President, my father and 
John Hay, early recognized this quality, and every day they 
became more impressed by it. I like the way John Hay 
summed it all up ina letter he wrote my father in the summer 
of 1862: 


The Tycoon is in fine whack. I have rarely seen him more serene 
& busy. He is managing this war, the draft, foreign relations, and 
planning a reconstruction of the Union, all at once. I never 
knew with what tyrannous authority he rules the Cabinet, till 
now. The most important things he decides & there is no cavil. 
I am growing more and more firmly convinced that the good of 
the country absolutely demands that he should be kept where he 
is till this thing is over. There is no man in the country, so wise, 
so gentle and so firm. I believe the hand of God placed him where 
he is.*? 


“ Ibid., X, 352. 
“Dennett (ed.), op. cit., p. 76. 
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Report of the Executive Secretary for 1948 


The total membership for 1948 was 1042, a net in- 

crease of 33 over the year 1947. There were added 
during the year 89 new individual members, g new library 
members, and 4 individual members who rejoined after an 
absence of one or more years. Members lost by death and by 
resignation numbered 69. 

Of the various types of membership included in the 1042, 
118 were junior memberships at $5.00 annual dues; 748 were 
sustaining memberships at $10.00 annual dues; and 176 were 
library memberships at $5.00 annual dues. 

In geographical distribution, membership included 7 for- 
eign countries and 45, states, Montana, Nevada, and Wyo- 
ming being unrepresented. Illinois continued to furnish the 
largest number of members-435, or approximately forty per 
cent. Since the membership figure for Illinois has declined 
slightly in recent years, it will be seen that the gain in mem- 
bership has been nationwide. This indicates an increasing 
recognition of the Association’s past accomplishment and 
publications. 

Internationally the Association is far better known than 
the number of foreign memberships would indicate. A con- 
siderable number of European and British libraries have re- 
plied to our invitations to membership that restrictions on 
dollar credit make it impossible for them to accept. Restric- 
tions on foreign exchange likewise operate in other countries 
to make it difficult for nationals to pay their memberships. 
Even in Canada the “austerity program” has made it difficult 
for credit to be employed abroad for membership in histori- 
cal associations. 

If any member desires to make a tax deductible contribu- 
tion to the Association for the purpose of placing our publi- 


sk Abraham Lincoln Association continues to grow. 
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cations in one of the great libraries of Europe, five dollars 
will do the job. 

Financially the Association is, of course, suffering in the 
same degree as all historical and professional organizations. 
Increased costs of printing, both for the Quarterly and for 
the annual book published by the Association, have neces- 
sitated an operating deficit of proportions larger than usual. 
The Executive Secretary had hoped when coming into office 
in 1947, that an increase in membership might bring suf- 
ficient funds to reduce the operating deficit. The net increase 
of 165 memberships during 1947-1948, has not accomplished 
this purpose. Whether it may be necessary to follow the lead 
of other organizations in seeking increased dues, is a ques- 
tion for future consideration, although the necessity is not 
immediate. 

The publication in June, 1948, of Lincoln Runs for Con- 
gress, by Donald W. Riddle, marked the fifteenth title issued 
by the Association, beginning in 1930 with New Letters and 
Paper of Lincoln, edited by Paul M. Angle. Although Lin- 
coln Runs for Congress has not been so widely reviewed in 
the daily press as we should have liked it to be, those papers 
which have reviewed it have given the volume a good re- 
ception. Reviews in the historical journals, just beginning to 
appear, continue to recognize its merit. 

The Association book for 1949, Lincoln’s Vandalia, by 
William E. Baringer, will be published in June. This volume 
is expected to receive close attention and considerable ap- 
preciation for its detailed and entertaining account of a 
short but important period in Lincoln’s life. A companion 
volume to Lincoln’s New Salem by Benjamin P. Thomas and 
“Here I Have Lived”: A History of Lincoln’s Springfield, by 
Paul M. Angle, Lincoln’s Vandalia will complete the story 
of Lincoln’s residence in Illinois. As in the two earlier pub- 
lications, the story of the community is developed fully, with 
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particular attention to the time of Lincoln’s residence. 

The one predominant concern of the Association con- 
tinues to be the Writings project. The Executive Secretary 
devotes approximately two-thirds of his time as editor of the 
Writings. In addition, the assistant editors, Miss Marion 
Bonzi and Mr. Lloyd Dunlap, devote approximately their 
full time to the Writings. Other persons are employed from 
time to time for special services in typing, searching, and in- 
dexing, as need arises. Notable volunteer service without re- 
muneration has been rendered by Mrs. Francis P. Ide of 
Springfield, Illinois. Among the several persons who have 
been employed for additional services in connection with the 
search for documents in various repositories and libraries 
throughout the country, Mrs. Helen Bullock of the Division 
of Manuscripts, The Library of Congress, deserves special 
mention as a full-time assistant since March, 1948. Mrs. 
Bullock has been engaged in searching for documents and in 
expediting the procurement of photocopies of Lincoln man- 
uscripts in The Library of Congress and The National 
Archives. 

By way of explanation, perhaps it should be said that al- 
though the staffs of The Library of Congress and The Na- 
tional Archives have been most cooperative in every sense of 
the word, it became apparent early in 1948 that the large- 
ness of our demands on them could not be met without de- 
tailing some staff member simply to keep up with our needs. 
Since library funds were not available to allow the detailing 
of a full time employee, an arrangement was made whereby 
the Association paid the salary of Mrs. Bullock and received 
her full-time service on the Writings project. Since last 
March this arrangement has been in effect, with great bene- 
fit to the project. 

The status of the searching and collecting phase of the 
project may be summarized. Circularization of all known 
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repositories, libraries, and archives was completed in 1947, 
and follow-up correspondence and searching was concluded, 
so far as possible, in 1948. This does not mean that we have 
procured photocopies of all documents from these sources. 
As a matter of fact, because of the time and trouble involved 
where considerable collections of Lincoln documents are 
housed, a great many documents which have been on order 
from six to twelve months are still not in hand. Yet, all major 
searching has been completed, with one exception, and all 
documents have been identified for photoduplication as soon 
as the service can be arranged by the libraries concerned. 
More than three-fourths of the photocopies are, however, al- 
ready in hand, and only the search of The National Archives 
remains to be concluded in 1949. 

The search of the Archives has been complicated by nu- 
merous factors. Large numbers of documents in Lincoln’s 
handwriting are missing—filched in bygone days, before the 
document files came into the keeping of the Archives. The 
War Department Records are notably depleted, and we are 
undertaking, in so far as possible, to reconstruct from regis- 
ters of documents and other supplementary sources, as many 
of the missing documents as possible. Registers usually con- 
tain at least a title and date, and sometimes a summary or an 
indication of contents of the communication. Short endorse- 
ments and notes occasionally were copied into the register, 
and true copies of letters which were made by clerks for 
collateral files have sometimes survived the lost original. We 
hope through these sources to complete our card catalog of 
known Lincoln writings, and even though certain items can 
no longer be located, we shall be able to know that they once 
existed, and perhaps we may be able to indicate the general 
gist of the communication. Of course, a fair number of these 
missing documents have been located elsewhere, now the 
legitimate property of some other institution or individual 
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collector, but entirely too many have not been found up to 
date. 

An obvious difficulty lies in the sheer bulk of the records of 
the several departments of the Archives. Even when regis- 
ters are accurate and files intact, the tracing of documents 
referred to individual files requires much time. If the file box 
contains fifty or more documents individually folded and 
probably in many instances unopened since the day they 
were filed away, the apparent end of the quest is only a begin- 
ning. Certain files have been little used by searchers, while 
others have been consulted quite often. ‘The most used are 
generally in better condition for use. In certain instances no 
work of any kind seems to have been done since the files have 
been in the Archives. For example, a sampling of the records 
of the Commissary General of Prisoners proved them almost 
hopeless for searching without the availability of much larger 
financial resources and more employees. The filing method 
is awkward and inaccurate, and the files themselves in such 
disorder that even after locating a document in the register, 
one still cannot find it without a piece by piece examination 
of an entire file box. Confronted by many linear feet of such 
files, the searcher readily senses the futility of digging at a 
mountain with a spoon. 

Circularization of all known individuals who own manu- 
scripts was completed in 1947, and follow-up correspondence 
and interviews were pursued throughout 1948. Perhaps 
eighty per cent of the individuals whom we know to have 
Lincoln manuscripts have complied with our request for 
photocopies. Of the remaining twenty per cent perhaps half 
have failed to cooperate through procrastination and will yet 
oblige us. Of the remaining ten per cent there are a few who 
have refused our request for reasons best known to them- 
selves, and a larger number who have simply ignored all 
correspondence and personal solicitation. Being optimistic 
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we hope to prevail, one way or another, upon the interest of 
these individuals. Surprisingly enough several of these per- 
sons are members of The Abraham Lincoln Association. 

During 1948 a member of the staff spent several months 
preparing an index of Lincoln autographs as listed in auction 
catalogs during the last fifty years. It was hoped that records 
of the various auction houses and autograph dealers would 
permit the tracing of at least a fair number of these manu- 
scripts. Thus far results in locating present owners have been 
disappointing, but a solid accomplishment has been derived 
in the form of references to, or texts (in part or whole) for 
each of more than three hundred hitherto uncollected items. 

In our opinion the search and collecting has been carried 
about as far as it profitably may be, under the existing condi- 
tions. There are many requests unfilled, and final disposi- 
tions yet to be made, but when the search at The National 
Archives is concluded this spring or summer, this phase of the 
project will receive less attention. 

The status of other phases of the work may be summarized. 
The processing of photostats into our file has kept pace with 
collecting, except in the instance of very large acquisitions, 
such as the Lincoln autographs in the Robert Todd Lincoln 
collection. Although a seemingly mechanical process, the 
filing of autographs often requires considerable painstaking 
comparison, study, and checking of dates in order that future 
errors may be avoided. One problem has occurred not infre- 
quently—the question whether to file the photostat as a genu- 
ine Lincoln item or as a forgery. We believe that caution in 
preventing photostats of numerous spurious items from 
entering our file will save us from certain pitfalls when our 
attention is later concentrated on the preparation of the 
manuscript. 

Our master card catalog of Lincoln’s writings has been a 
task of larger proportions than contemplated, but it is 
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the veritable backbone of the whole project. For the first 
time we now have something like a comprehensive catalog 
of all Lincoln writings, whether published or unpublished, 
with data on the source for each item, or, if no text is avail- 
able, the reference which provides whatever minimum of 
information is known about the item. From this catalog we 
hope not only to continue our present search for lost items, 
but to provide a base for future operations. Unfortunately, it 
must be admitted that there are several hundred items cata- 
loged as unpublished, and so far as we have been able to deter- 
mine, their location is unknown. Perhaps the publication of a 
list of such items will aid in bringing some of them to light. 

The status of the manuscript of the Writings may be de- 
scribed briefly. A typescript has been prepared from all pub- 
lished writings. A beginning has been made in correcting the 
typescript from photostats, and in annotating the writings, 
down to February, 1848. It is planned that a conference of the 
editors and editorial advisors in April, 1949, will undertake 
to settle a few remaining problems of policy so that the work 
on the manuscript may move forward. If we are not disap- 
pointed, we will be able to deliver the manuscript to the 
publisher in 1950, as planned, exclusive of the legal papers 
which will be segregated in supplementary volumes. 

In conclusion, the Executive Secretary wishes to say that, 
with full appreciation of the magnitude of our task, never- 
theless we have seemed to make progress but slowly in spite 
of consistent effort in the collecting phase of our work. It now 
seems probable that results will not justify further concen- 
tration on collecting, and our time and energy will be di- 
rected to the preparation of a manuscript. We earnestly 
solicit, however, further cooperation in collecting photostats 
of Lincoln autographs not yet in our files. Photostats received 
up to the copy deadline will enable corrections or additions. 

ROY P. BASLER 


Lincoln Publications 
Books 


LINCOLN AND THE PREACHERS. By Edgar DeWitt Jones. With an 
Introduction by William H. Townsend. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1948. xviii, 203 pp. $2.50. 


Reverend Edgar DeWitt Jones has written a peculiarly per- 
sonal book which illustrates his individual approach to Lincoln, 
his ministerial employment of Lincoln themes, and his com- 
munion with the spirit of Lincoln as revealed in word and deed. 
It is, however, more concerned with other preachers—those who 
knew Lincoln, those who preached to him and at him, as well 
as those who later preached about him—than it is concerned with 
the author’s own Lincoln fellowship. 

To gather for consideration in one volume all of Lincoln’s 
contacts with ministers and churches was an interesting project 
and has made an interesting story. Allegiance to fellow members 
of the calling has, it seems to the editor, softened somewhat the 
author’s presentation. Evidence of ministerial bigotry, intoler- 
ance, and self-righteous sectarianism is sometimes ignored. 

With all due respect to Peter Cartwright, for example, it seems 
that the author might have taken pains to present more fully 
the facts of Cartwright’s whispering campaign against Lincoln 
in 1846, when he tried by direct appeal to religious prejudice 
to defeat. his rival for a seat in Congress. No one who has not 
studied other Lincoln biographies could avoid receiving an in- 
complete view of Cartwright’s qualities as a politician as well 
as a minister, and since many persons will inevitably read this 
volume who have little acquaintance with Lincoln biography, 
the author has left them scant opportunity to know the whole 
truth about Peter Cartwright’s relations with Lincoln. It seems 
odd to introduce Lincoln’s declaration of religious views to the 
voters with the statement that “it is best to let Mr. Lincoln 
speak for himself,” while passing inadequately and anonymously 
over the occasion for the declaration—i.e., Cartwright’s stimula- 
tion of animus against his opponent—with the mere statement 
that “the charge that Mr. Lincoln was an infidel was freely made 
in his campaign for Congress.” 
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In some cases it may seem that the author has overemphasized 
the ties that bind, in so far as they bound the ministers to Lincoln. 
It was at least as hard in Lincoln’s day as in our own for some 
ministers to believe that a member of no church who frankly 
condemned sectarian bigotry, loved the theater, and enjoyed 
freely and obviously the humor of earthy stories, could possess 
a noble character, even if he were a good man. 

As instruction and entertainment neatly blended, the volume 
is a complete success of its kind. It is not hard to understand why 
Dr. Jones is in demand on the platform. If some parts of the book 
seem more suitable for platform than for print (for example, 
Chapter I), the fact is understandable in view of their probable 
genesis. The editor predicts, all things considered, that many 
people will find more enjoyment in Dr. Jones’ book than in most 
Lincoln books of larger scope. 


LINCOLN UNDER ENEMY FIRE: The Complete Account of His Ex- 
periences During Early’s Attack on Washington. By John 
Henry Cramer. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1948. xv, 138 pp. $2.50. 


The late Mr. Cramer (see ‘““News and Comment’) gathered all 
known accounts of the Fort Stevens episode for this little volume. 
After presenting and analyzing each account in turn, he con- 
cludes that, ‘““The preponderant weight of evidence offered by 
eyewitnesses leans heavily in favor of the tale by General Wright 
{that Wright had been the officer to order Lincoln off the para- 
pet], but there is good evidence that Captain Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., may have amused and startled Abraham Lincoln 
with his impetuous and undignified command [‘Get down, you 
damn fool, before you get shot.’] . . . It does seem that a ‘Yankee 
from Olympus’ and a ‘Man for the Ages’ met on a little battle- 
field of a great Civil War, and their chance encounter left a choice 
bit of Americana for the enjoyment of those great lovers of a 
good yarn: the Amercan people.” 


THE MYSTERY OF “A PUBLIC MAN”: A Historical Detective Story. 
By Frank Maloy Anderson. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1948. 256 pp. $3.75. 
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In sleuthing the identity of ‘““A Public Man,” hypothetical 
author of fragments of a purported diary kept in 1860-1861 and 
published in the North American Review in 1879, Professor 
Anderson has followed false clues, retraced his steps, sought fur- 
ther clues, abandoned cherished solutions, analyzed and recapit- 
ulated to his heart’s desire for thirty-five years. At long last, he 
presents his conviction that “The Diary of a Public Man” is not 
what it purports to be, “It is not a genuine diary actually kept 
in 1860-1861. It is, on the contrary, in part genuine and in part 
fictitious. It includes as a core a genuine diary, probably rather 
meager, actually kept by Sam Ward at Washington during the 
Secession Winter of 1860-1861. Attached to this genuine core 
there is a large amount of embellishment added at a later date. 
This added increment is in part recollection and in part pure in- 
vention.” Furthermore, Professor Anderson’s conviction is that 
William H. Hurlbert, a crony of Ward’s, collaborated on the 
hoax. Also, that Allen Thorndike Rice, editor of the North 
American Review, had a hand in it, seems “quite possible.” 

For those who have puzzled over the “Diary,” Professor Ander- 
son has a fascinating story to tell. For those who have accepted 
its authenticity, he presents a damaging analysis, which neverthe- 
less falls short of fully destroying the “Diary” as history. It is 
queer to reflect on the impression left by the passages in the 
“Diary” which deal with Lincoln. If they are, as Professor Ander- 
son maintains, pure fiction, it is notable that they fit into the 
Lincoln story as a whole much more credibly than do certain 
supposedly “authentic” episodes, the authenticity of which de- 
pends upon one narrator whose testimony cannot be corrobor- 
ated any more than Sam Ward’s can. One may begin to wonder 
whether, subjected to Professor Anderson’s type of analysis, many 
incidents in the Gideon Welles “Diary” would be possible to 
establish beyond reasonable doubt. Shall we discard as “‘prob- 
ably pure fiction” the fifty per cent of Francis B. Carpenter’s 
Six Months at the White House which cannot stand up any bet- 
ter than the “Diary” if it must be corroborated by other sources? 

The editor does not know whether Professor Anderson’s thesis 
will be finally accepted or not; in fact we do not know enough to 
say that the case is closed. Even if we accept Sam Ward as the 
probable author, his choice of anonymity does not destroy the 
testimony he gave. It would seem that if Professor Anderson is 
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correct, he should have been able in some instance to prove abso- 
lutely and beyond question that an episode is the pure fiction 
which he claims it to be. It is curious that Professor Anderson 
bases his identification of Ward upon the assumption that the 
“Diary” is historical, and maintains that the “core” of the narra- 
tive is historical (though it does not stand up any better than the 
Lincoln episodes), but attacks certain episodes as being fiction 
simply because they deal with persons of historical importance 
about whom we have no specific piece of data to corroborate the 
episode in the “Diary.” If corroboration is necessary, then very 
nearly the whole “Diary” (including the probable author) must 
be discarded for historical purposes. 

Professor Anderson has left the “Diary” much as he found it 
except for identifying Ward and a number of persons represented 
in the “Diary” only by initials. If this identification stands, it 
has been a worthy achievement. In any event, Professor Anderson 
has written a book which every historian will profit from reading. 


FIRST FIRST LADIES, 1789-1865: A Study of the Wives of the Early 
Presidents. By Mary Ormsbee Whitton. New York: Hastings 
House, 1948. x, 341 pp. $5.00. 


This is a sketchy, uneven, but entertaining account of the 
women who followed their husbands to the White House. The 
author indulges a great deal in conjecture and opinion as she 
endeavors to “portray” each of the wives of the presidents, and is 
far from discriminating in her choice of “authorities.” The 
sketch of Mary Lincoln certainly suffers from too much conjec- 
ture as well as too much Herndon. 


Brochures, Pamphlets, Etc. 


SIFTING THE HERNDON souRCES. By Louis A. Warren. With a 
Foreword by Ralph G. Lindstrom. Los Angeles: Lincoln Fellow- 
ship of Southern California, 1948. 19 pp. Limited autographed 
edition $2.50. Regular edition $1.50.1 Readers of Lincoln Lore 
who are familiar with Dr. Warren’s numerous criticisms of 


1For sale by Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, 18 East Chestnut Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 
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Herndon will be glad to know that Dr. Warren has drawn them 
together in the present pamphlet. 


LINCOLN AS A JEFFERSONIAN. By F. Lauriston Bullard. Re- 
printed from More Books, October, 1948, the Bulletin of the Bos- 
ton Public Library. 18 pp. An able treatment of the essential 
statements by Lincoln concerning Jefferson and Jeffersonian 
philosophy, the similarity of Lincoln’s thinking to Jefferson’s, 
and the evidence of Lincoln’s acquaintance with Jefferson’s 
writings. 


THE WASHINGTON YEARS. By Nat Sherman. The Play Club,? 
Vol. 2, No. 10. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: The Continental Press, 
1947. 72 pp. $1.00. A three act play dealing with Lincoln’s mili- 
tary, political, and administrative problems from the summer of 
1861 to November, 1864. 


THE LINCOLN TRAIL HIKE. Edward J. Barrett, Secretary of State 
and State Librarian. [Springfield]: Illinois State Library, [1948]. 
[5 pp.]. This folder prepared for Boy Scouts contains a map of 
the Lincoln trail, illustrations of New Salem State Park and 
Springfield, a bibliography of required reading, a brief history 
of the Lincoln Trail Hike, originated in 1926 by the late Scout 
Commissioner R. Allan Stephens, and “A Message to Scouts” 
by Edward J. Barrett, Secretary of State. 


LINCOLN RAISES AN ARMY. By Don Russell. Reprinted from 
the Lincoln Herald, June, 1948, Vol. 50, No. 2. Publication No. 
2, edition limited to 500 copies, The Civil War Round Table, 
Chicago, Ill. 15 pp. 

2551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


News and Comment 


We hope our frontispiece will please readers of the Quarterly. 
Extra copies suitable for framing have been printed of this and 
of the other frontispieces to appear in later issues. If members 
desire copies for themselves or for friends, we can supply a limited 
number upon request. 

That this is a new and hitherto unknown photograph of 
Lincoln seems possible. On the back of the original print owned 
by Mr. Marshall DeMotte of Oakland, California, there appears 
in the handwriting of Mr. DeMotte’s father the following note: 
“This is one of the last, if not the last, taken of Mr. Lincoln. I got 
it at Gardner’s in Washington a few days before the assassination 
because of the striking likeness. W. H. DeMotte, Indpl’s, Ind., 
Jan. 10, ’94.” To this statement Mr. Marshall DeMotte adds the 
following: “Father told me once that Mr. Nicolay, Mr. Lincoln’s 
secretary, told him he thought it was the best of Mr. Lincoln’s 
photographs. And so for us, it was the last and best from Father’s 
viewpoint.” 

In 1864, William H. DeMotte (1830-1910) was appointed 
Indiana Military and Sanitary Agent by Governor Oliver P. 
Morton. In addition to an unpublished autobiography, now in 
the possession of his daughter, Miss Amelia DeMotte of Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, which abounds in reminiscence of Washington, 
D. C., during the year 1864-1865, he left an eyewitness account, 
“The Assassination of Abraham Lincoln,” which was published, 
October, 1927, in the Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society (Vol. xx, No. 3, pp. 422-428). 

Upon receiving permission from Mr. Marshall DeMotte to 
reproduce the photograph in the Quarterly, the editor took a 
copy over to the Illinois State Historical Library for examination 
by Mr. J. Monaghan who is engaged in a study of Lincoln photo- 
graphs. Mr. Monaghan noted similarity between the pose in the 
photograph and that of the head in the group picture of Lincoln 
and secretaries John G. Nicolay and John Hay (Meserve 56). 
When Mr. Monaghan suggested that the DeMotte print showed 
evidence of retouching, we wondered whether perhaps the 
photographer Gardner might have undertaken to vignette a 
few separate portrait prints of the Lincoln head from the group 
negative. 
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The editor thereupon wrote to Mr. Frederick H. Meserve, 
sending him a copy of the picture and requesting information 
concerning any similar prints. Mr. Meserve replied that he too 
believed it to be his No. 56, “but its original was evidently 
touched up.” 

Further correspondence with Mr. Marshall DeMotte and Miss 
Amelia DeMotte elicited the conviction that whatever similar- 
ities exist between the two photographs, the father, W. H. De- 
Motte, who purchased the print from Gardner’s studio in 1865 
“did not think for one minute this picture was taken from a 
group.” 

The editor is willing to leave the question to the experts to 
decide. He still likes the photograph owned by Mr. DeMotte, as 
much as when he first saw it and was struck by its unique, whim- 
sical expression. 


John H. Cramer, author of Lincoln Under Enemy Fire, re- 
viewed in this issue of the Quarterly, died in October, 1948, 
shortly after the publication of his book. He was a serious stu- 
dent of Lincoln, devoted to research on minutiae which had 
escaped the important publications of the past. The editor of the 
Quarterly can testify to the great assiduity with which Mr. 
Cramer followed the trail of Lincoln’s 1861 trip from Springfield 
to Washington, picking up hitherto uncollected reports of short 
speeches made by Lincoln at water-stops along the way. Like- 
wise, Mr. Cramer was generous and cooperative in sharing his 
information with the Association—a trait which is not always 
characteristic of the Lincoln student, who often expects the 
Association to furnish him with information but does not ex- 
pect to repay in kind. Mr. Cramer was one of the founders of 
The Lincoln Association of Ohio and served for some time as 
secretary of that group. 


Jesse K. Payton, President of the Sangamon County Abstract 
Company, and one of the charter members of The Abraham 
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Lincoln Association, died at his home in Springfield, Illinois, 
on December 25, 1948. 


Notice came to the Quarterly after the December issue had 
gone to press, of the death last spring of the Reverend Julius V. 
Moldenhawer, long-time member of the Association. Reverend 
Moldenhawer addressed the Association at its annual meeting 
on February 12, 1939, taking as his subject ‘““The Lincoln of the 
Second Inaugural.” 


Herbert Wells Fay, for twenty-eight years custodian of the 
Lincoln Tomb at Oak Ridge cemetery, retired on December 31, 
1948. He is succeeded by his son Earl Owen Fay. Mr. Herbert Fay 
is known to millions of visitors from all over the world, not 
merely as custodian of the tomb but also as a collector of photo- 
graphs and Lincolniana. 


The Lincoln Fellowship of Southern California held a regu- 
lar monthly meeting on January 8. Principal speaker was Harold 
L. Watt; his subject, “Implications of the Dred Scott Case.” 
On February 12, the Fellowship held its fourteenth annual 
Lincoln Day observance. Ralph G. Lindstrom, President, de- 
livered the address: ‘Lincoln and the Union.” 


At the meeting of the Lincoln group of Boston on November 
13, 1948, Judge Raymond S. Wilkins of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts discussed the address of Jefferson Davis 
in Faneuil Hall in October, 1858; Mr. Arthur W. Eckman re- 
viewed the only case (Lewis v. Lewis, March, 1849) in which 
Lincoln appeared before the United States Supreme Court, and 
Dr. F. Lauriston Bullard offered an argument against the claim 
that Anna Ella Carroll (“Woman with a Sword”) won the Civil 
War and saved the Union. 
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The Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin at its annual meeting 
on February 11, heard J. Monaghan, Illinois State Historian, 
speak on ‘The Significance of the Lincoln Papers.” 

Mr. Monaghan’s speaking tour included an appearance before 
The Friends of the John Hay Library of Brown University on 
February 7—subject ‘“The Influence of Abraham Lincoln Since 
His Death”; an address to the students of Knox College on 
February 4; and a lecture to the Stephenson County Woman's 
Club at Freeport, Illinois, on February 12. 


The New York Avenue Presbyterian Church of Washington, 
D. C.—the church which Lincoln attended—is appealing to 
friends outside the church for contributions toward a building 
fund. The proposed new and enlarged church—much needed to 
replace the ninety-year old structure in which Lincoln wor- 
shipped—will preserve the architectural outline of the old 
church, according to plans announced. Information may be ob- 
tained from New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 


Lincoln Memorial University dedicated with appropriate cere- 
monies the bronze statue “Lincoln the Lawyer” by C. S. Paolo 
on the afternoon of February 11. A Lincoln banquet that evening 
was addressed by the Honorable John Sherman Cooper, United 
States Senator from Kentucky, and a round-table discussion led 
by William H. Townsend followed the banquet. 


Contributors 


Helen Nicolay, the daughter of John G. Nicolay, is so well 
known to readers of the Quarterly that comment seems super- 
fluous. Miss Nicolay’s biography of her father, just published, 
will be reviewed in an early issue of the Quarterly. 
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Arlington Heights, Ill. 

Dunbaugh, Harry J.. . Chicago, Ill. 
Duncan, Carter E. . . Newport, R. I. 
Duncan, W. M. . - Alton, Il. 
Dungan, Irvine L. . . Troy, Ohio 
Dunlap, Lloyd A... . Springfield, Ill. 
Dunn, James. . Davenport, 
Durman, Donald C.. . Saginaw, Mich. 
DuVivier, Joseph . New Haven, Conn. 


Davis, Philip R. . 
Davis, Ray W. . 


Eakin, M. S.. . West Hartford, Conn. 
Eckman, Arthur W.. . Boston, Mass. 
Eckstein, Michael . . Springfield, Ill. 
Edmunds, Palmer D.. . LaHogue, 
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Ehlhardt, George B.. . Durham, N. C. 
Eisendrath, Joseph L., Jr. 
Highland Park, Ill. 
Eisenhart, M. H.. . Rochester, N. Y. 
Eisenschiml, Otto . . Chicago, Ill. 
Eisenstein, Harold L. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Ekblaw, Mrs. K. J. T.. . Eustis, Fla. 
Elam, Laurel E. . . Boise, Idaho 
Emery, DeWitt . . Chicago, Ill. 
Engelbrecht, H. F. . Oregon, 
Engle, Robert T. 
Brooks Air Force Base, Texas 
Ensel, Lee. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Ensley, F. Gerald . . Columbus, Ohio 
Epple, Louis R. . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Estilow, U. S. . - Swedesboro, N. J. 
Evans, Mrs. E. M. . . Normal, Il. 
Evers, Fred C. . Elmhurst, Il. 


. Evanston, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill. 
. Chicago, Il. 
. New York, N. Y. 
Fay, Herbert W. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Feddersen, Jack . . Elkhart, Ind. 
Felsenthal, Morton . Brownsville, Tenn. 
Ferguson, Albert W. Willoughby, Ohio 
Ferguson, R. G. . . Cambridge, Ohio 
Fesler, J. W.. . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Filler, Harry K. . . Columbus, Ohio 
Fischer, LeRoy . Stillwater, Okla. 
Fishbaugh, E.C.. . Shenandoah, Iowa 
Fisher, Charles T., Jr. . Detroit, Mich. 
Fisher, Cherrington Lee 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Fisher, Leon E.. . . Springfield, Ill. 
* Fishwick, Henry . . Springfield, Ill. 
FitzGerald, W. Norman, Jr. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fleischli, Clarence A. . Springfield, Iil. 
Fletcher, William F.. . .Akron, Ohio 
Fling, John W., Jr. . Wyoming, Il. 
Flynn, Edward F.. . St. Paul, Minn. 
Fogler, R. H. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Ford, Clement R.. . . Sharon, Conn. 
Foster, Cad. A.. . Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Foster, Mrs. Richard. . Springfield, Ill. 
Foster, Solomon. . East Orange, N. J. 
Fox, Jacob Logan. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Fraker, George W.. . New York, N. Y. 


Farley, J. K., Jr. . 
Farr, Newton C. . 
Farrell, Edward J. . 
Fay, Charles J. . 


* Deceased 


i 
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Freeland, Paul B. . 
Freeman, Charles Y. . 
French, Paul P. . 
Friday, C. S. . 
Fruhman, Martin . 
Fullenwider, H. D.. . Springfield, Il. 
Funk, Donald S.. . . Springfield, Il. 
Funk, Mrs. Donald S. . Springfield, Ill. 


. Crowley, La. 

. Chicago, Il. 

. Owosso, Mich. 
. Whiting, Ind. 
. Dallas, Texas 


Gallagher, T. P. . . Flint, Mich. 
Gardner, Addison L., Jr.. Chicago, Il. 
Garvey, Mrs. Robert H. 
Springfield, Il. 
Gerken, C. A. . . Portland, Ore. 
Gernon, Blaine Brooks. . Chicago, Ill. 
Gibson, George M. 
West Des Moines, Iowa 
Glauber, Robert H. . New York, N. Y. 
Gleason, Gay. . . Newton, Mass. 
Glover, W. Irving . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Goddard, Mrs. Julia Hatch 
Springfield, Il. 
Goddin, Sadavioe . . Elkins, W. Va. 
Godwin, Charles . Kew Gardens, N. Y. 
Goff, Harold . . Pleasant Hill, Tl. 
Gold, Lilian . . Flint, Mich. 
Goldberg, Charles 
West Springfield, Mass. 
Golden, Harry G.. . Richmond, Ind. 
Goldman, Sidney A... Springfield, Ill. 
Goldsborough, Arnold 
Wilmington, Del. 
Goodrich, P. E. . . Winchester, Ind. 
Goodwin, Robert . Springfield, Ill. 
Goodyear, A. Conger . New York, N. Y. 
Gottschalk, A. H.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Graham, Hugh J.. . Springfield, Tl. 
Graham, Paul H., Jr. . Springfield, Il. 
Grauel, Warren . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Grawemeyer, Charles . River Forest, Ill. 
Greeley, Samuel A. . . Winnetka, Ill. 
Green, Dwight H. . . Chicago, Il. 
Greenly, A. H. . . New York, N. Y. 
Greenman, Frederick . New York, N. Y. 
Griffin, Barbara J. . Kirkwood, Mo. 
Grummon, A. Ray ._. Springfield, Ill. 
Grummon, Richard R. . Springfield, Il. 
Gumbart, Louis F. . . Macomb, Il. 
Gunn, Walter . . Danville, Il. 
Gwynne, Samuel Carlton, Jr. 
Worcester, Mass. 


. Mansfield, Mass. 


Haines, John W. . 
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Halbert, Sherrill . - Modesto, Calif. 
Halfpenny, Harold T.. . Chicago, Ill. 
Halpern, Irving . . New York, N. Y. 
Hamer, John M. . . Wilmette, Ill. 
Hamlen, Joseph R.. . Boston, Mass. 
Hammond, C. Herrick. . Chicago, II. 
Hansell, John . . Ambler, Pa. 
Hansen, Arthur C.. . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Happy, Cyrus . . Tacoma, Wash. 
Harper, Josephine . . Madison, Wis. 
Harper, Robert S.. . Columbus, Ohio 
Harris, Arthur J.. . River Forest, Ill. 
Harrison, Carter H. . . Chicago, Il. 
Hartzler, Jess . . West Chester, Iowa 
Hatch, Cornelia B.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Hatch, Frank L. . . Springfield, Il. 
Hatch, Ozias, III . . Springfield, Il. 
Hatch, Pascal Enos ._ . Springfield, Ill. 
Hatch, Mrs. Pascal Enos 
Springfield, Ill. 
- Rock Island, Ill. 
- Rochester, N. Y. 
. Bronxville, N. Y. 
Hay, Clarence L.. . New York, N. Y. 
Hay, Mrs, Logan . . Springfield, Il. 
Haycraft, Julius E. . Fairmount, Minn. 
Hayden, Arthur L. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Hayes, Edward A. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Hayman, Ike . . Rutherford, N. J. 
Heinsohn, A. F.. North Charleston, S. C. 
Hellman, Alfred M. . New York, N. Y. 
Hendee, Robert W. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Hennessey, Mrs. J. R. 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
Herget, Roscoe . . Peoria, Ill. 
Herndon, O. L. . Springfield, Ill. 
Herrick, Cheesman A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hershenson, Harry G.. . Chicago, III. 
Herzog, William . . Chicago, III. 
Hess, Elmer B. . . Dearborn, Mich. 
Hess, George H., Jr... St. Paul, Minn. 
Heun, Robert E. . - Richmond, Ind. 
Hewitt, Charles H. 
Grosse Pointe Farms, Mich. 
Heyl, Clarence W. . - Peoria, Il. 
Hightower, Jack E. . Memphis, Texas 
Hill, Joseph H.. . . Richmond, Ind. 
Hobbs, John W. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Hoff, Alonzo . . Springfield, Il. 
Hoff, Lawrence . . Springfield, Il. 


Hauberg, John H. . 
Havens, Nathaniel . 
Haverlin, Carl . 
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Hoffmann, George C. . Springfield, Ill. 
Hoisington, Harland W. 

Princeton, N. J. 
Holbrook, Mrs. J. H. . Springfield, Ill. 
Holcomb, O. C. . . Topeka, Kans. 
Holden, Guerdon S. . Cleveland, Ohio 
* Holden, Walter S.. . Oak Park, Ill. 
Hollaender, Sidney. . New York, N. Y. 
Holmes, Hugh M.. . Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Holtz, Fred . . Springfield, I. 
Hoover, Wilbur C.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Hopkins, Robert G. . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Horner, H. H. . . Albany, N. Y. 
Hosier, J. Walter . . Suffolk, Va. 
Hostick, King V. . . Springfield, Il. 
House, Henry B. . . Springfield, Il. 
House, Mrs. Henry B. Springfield, Ill. 
Howard, Frank B. . . Detroit, Mich. 
Howe, Josephine B. . Ithaca, N. Y. 
Howell, Alfred Corey 

New York, N. Y. 
Hubbell, D. D. . . Columbus, Ohio 
Hudnut, William H., Jr. 

Rochester, N. Y. 
Hudson, C. D.. . Washington, D. C. 
Hughes, C. A. . Arlington Heights, IIl. 
Hughes, R.R.. . Chicago, Il. 
Humphrey, Mary E.._ . Springfield, Ill. 
Humphrey, Maude. . Springfield, Ill. 
Hutchison, S. Phil. . Springfield, Ill. 
Huttner, Robert L. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Hyde, W.G.. . Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Ide, Mrs. Francis P. . 
Insull, Samuel, Jr. . 
Irwin, Robert B. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Isham, Lincoln . . New York, N. Y. 
Ives, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Bloomington, III. 


. Springfield, Ill. 
. Chicago, Ill. 


Jay, Nelson D. . 
Jenkins, Hopkin . 
Jennewein, Charles V. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Jirka, Frank J.. . . River Forest, Ill. 
Johnson, Craig R. . Evanston, Ill. 
Johnson, Emsley W. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Cedar Falls, lowa 

. Columbus, Ohio 


. New York, N. Y. 
. Portland, Ore. 


Johnson, V. W. . 
Jones, C. A. . 
Jones, Edgar DeWitt 

Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 


* Deceased 


$23 


Jones, Lewis E. . . Florence, N. J. 
Jones, Malden . . Springfield, Ill. 
Jones, Mary Ellen . South Gate, Calif. 
Jones, Richard Lloyd . . Tulsa, Okla. 
Jones, Warren L.. . Jacksonville, Fla. 
Judson, Arthur . - New York, N. Y. 


Kagy, Leigh M.. . East St. Louis, Ill. 
Kahn, Louis . . Chicago, II. 
Kanady, Johnson, Jr. . Waukegan, III. 
Kane, Thomas C.._ . Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Keller, K. T. . . Detroit, Mich. 
Keller, Oliver J. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Kelling, Roland A. . Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Kellogg, J. Hall . Shaker Heights, Ohio 
Kennedy, G. Norman . Springfield, Ill. 
Keys, Alvin S. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Kilburger, Harry . . Lancaster, Ohio 
Kiler, Charles A. . . Champaign, Ill. 
Kimber, William T.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Kincaid, Robert L. . Harrogate, Tenn. 
Kindel, Mrs. Charles M. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
. Newtown, Conn. 
Kline, R. B. . . Rosemead, Calif. 
Knopf, Alfred A. . . Purchase, N. Y. 
Knotts, Raymond R. . - Berwyn, Ill. 
Knudson, S. O. . . Springfield, Il. 
Knudson, T. J. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Kooker, Arthur R. . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Korn, Bertram W.._ . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Kosberg, Alfred A.. . New York, N. Y. 
Koster, Frederick J. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Kramer, Wilford J... Springfield, Il. 
Kreider, Emma Jane . Springfield, Il. 
Kreider, George P. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Kreider, Mary H.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Kuhn, Isaac . . Champaign, Ill. 
Kunhardt, Dorothy Meserve 
Morristown, N. J. 
. Madison, Wis. 
- Decatur, Ill. 


King,C.E.. . 
King, Willard L. . 
Kirby, H. N. . 


Kusche, Glen D. . 
Kyle, Otto R. . 


*Lamont, Thomas W. 
New York, N. Y. 
Lampland, Arthur O. . St. Paul, Minn. 
Lancaster, W. Emery . . Quincy, IIl. 
* Landreth, Harold B. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* Deceased 


— 
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Lang, Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
New Baltimore, Mich. 
Lange, Paulus . . Ames, Iowa 
Lanphier, Mrs. Robert C. 
Springfield, Il. 
Lanphier, Robert C., Jr. 
Springfield, Hl. 
Lareon, A. C. . . Madison, Wis. 
Lascari, Theodore B. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Lawler, Oscar . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Layman, Howard S.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Le Blanc, Bertrand O. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Leboid, Foreman M.. . Chicago, II. 
Leffler, Earl E. . . Naperville, Ill. 
Leftwich, Charles W. . Columbus, Ohio 
Leib, R. Wells . . Springfield, Ill. 
Leiper, Harper . . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lepman, Mrs, Henry M. . Chicago, Ill. 
Lester, Richard Garrison 
New York, N. Y. 
. Hyattsville, Md. 
Levis, William E. . . Toledo, Ohio 
Levy, Isaac H. . . New York, N., Y. 
Lewis, Montgomery S. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lincoln, D. Rice . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Lincoln, Walter Gould 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lind, Mrs. V. H. . Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lindley, Fleetwood H. 
Springfield, Ill. 


Levin, Philip . 


Lindstrom, Ralph G. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Link, Paxson . . Paris, Ill. 
Lockwood, Laurence B. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Loehfelm, Arthur H. 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 
Logan, Elsie C. . . Springfield, Il. 
Long, C, Raymond . . Elgin, Il. 
Long, David Owen . Bridgeport, Conn. 
Long, Everette Bb. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Loomis, Lee P.. . Mason City, Iowa 
Lorant, Stefan . - Lenox, Mass. 
Lorden, John J. . - Yeadon, Pa. 
Lucas, John . . Byron Center, Mich. 
Lucas, Scott W.. . Washington, D. C. 
Luedke, Herman 
Schweinfurt/Main, Germany 


* Deceased 
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Luers, Fred H. . . Springfield, Il. 
Lufkin, Richard F. . . Boston, Mass. 
Luhrs, Henry E.. . Shippensburg, Pa. 
Lynch, C. J.. . Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Lyte, H. J. . . Davenport, lowa 


McAlister, E. E. “Tim” 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
McCanliss, Lee . . New York, N. Y. 
McClelland, Clarence P. 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
McClelland, H. D. . Cambridge, Ohio 
McClelland, Stewart W. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
McConnell, Will H.. . Springfield, Il. 
McConnell, William M. 
East Orange, N. J. 
McCorison, J. Lyle, Jr. 
Westfield, N. J. 
McDaniel, Mrs. Inez L. . Louisville, Ky. 
McDermott, James. . Norwich, Conn. 
McDermott, Walsh. . New York, N. Y. 
McFerran, Robert L. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
McGrew, Forrest. . . Galesburg, Ill. 
McKay, George C. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
McKelvey, Frank H..  . Springfield, Ill. 
McKendry, C. Russell 
Santa Monica, Calif. 
McKenzie, Ernest W., Jr. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
McKnight, Alex G.. . Duluth, Minn. 
McMillen, Wheeler. . Hopewell, N. J. 
MackElhinny, Murray . New York, N. Y. 
Mackenzie, Rex . . Oak Park, Ill. 
Macpherson, Mrs. Edna Orendorff 
Springfield, Il. 
Madlener, Mrs. Albert F., Jr. 
Chicago, Il. 
Madson, Frank P., Jr. . Wichita, Kans. 
Magill, Hugh S. . . Auburn, IIL. 
Magraw, L. A. . . Springfield, Il. 
Mairs, George A., Jr... St. Paul, Minn. 
Major, J. Earl . - Hillsboro, I. 
Mandel, Richard H. 
Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
Mann, S. M.. . National City, Calif. 
Mansfield, W. W. . . Goshen, Ind. 
Marder, Jack M.. . New York, N. Y. 


Maresh, Anthony L. . Cleveland, Ohio 
. Chicago, Il. 
Wilmette, Il. 


Markham, Herbert I. . 
Martin, Eldon . 
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Mason, Charles E.. . Waukegan, IIl. 
Mason, Merritt C.. . . Alva, Okla. 
Matheny, Robert. . . Springfield, Il. 
Mather, Otis M. . . Hodgenville, Ky. 
Mattei, A. C.. . San Francisco, Calif. 
Mayer, Robert B.. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Maze, Mrs. Lavelle Thompson 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
Meginnis, Mickey. . . Cicero, Il. 
Melin, Frank L.. . . Springfield, Il. 
Merriam, Alvin O.. . . Auburn, Il. 
Merriam, Henry M.._ . Springfield, Il. 
Merwin, Loring C. . Bloomington, Il. 
Meserve, F. H.. . . New York, N. Y. 
Metz, Mrs. R. E.. . . Elmwood, III. 
Meyer, Carl . . Chicago, Ill. 
Micrs, Earl Schenck 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
Miller, Amos C. . . Chicago, Tl. 
* Miller, Frank T. . Peoria, Ill. 
Miller, Mrs. Philip. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Miller, Robert E. . . . Chicago, III. 
Miners, Verne . . Chicago, II. 
Miranda, Adalmir da Cunha 
Salvador-Bahia, Brazil 
Mitchell, James H.. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Mitchell, Morris B., Jr. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
* Moldenhawer, Julius V. 
New York, N. Y. 
Monaghan, Jay . . Springfield, Ill. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Henry 
Boston, Mass. 
Montgomery, Robert H. 
Boston, Mass. 
Moran, Frank . . Chicago, Il. 
Morgan, H. T. . Peoria, Ill. 
Morgan, Henry S.. . New York, N. Y. 
Morris, Cecil L.. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Morrison, Hugh T.. . . Tucson, Ariz. 
Morse, Lucius B. . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Morton, Stratford Lee . St. Louis, Mo. 
Moss, Chester A.. . . Bardolph, III. 
Mount, Roy M.. Tuscola, Ill. 
Mueth, John, Jr.. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Mulfinger, C. L.. . Los Angeles, Calif. 
Murphy, John B.. . New York, N. Y. 
Murray, William H.. . Galesburg, Ill. 
Mussatti, James . San Francisco, Calif. 
Myers, Morris. . . . Springfield, Ill. 
Myers, Stanley. . . . Springfield, Ill. 


* Deceased 


Nader, Sam . . Jennings, La. 
Nagler, Walter F. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Nedwick, Jerrold . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Neilson, Howard Stout . Darien, Conn. 
Nelson, G. Edward ._ . Springfield, Ill. 
Nettleton, Arthur T. . Newtown, Conn. 
Newman, Ralph G.. . . Chicago, 
Nicholson, E. E.. . . Springfield, Il. 
Nicolay, Helen . . Washington, D. C. 
Niehaus, Harry J. W.. . St. Louis, Mo. 
Nolte, Ernest F. . . Chesterfield, Mo. 
Norton, Margaret C. . Springfield, Il. 
Nussbaum, Irwin. . New York, N. Y. 


Oakleaf, J. L. . - Moline, Ill. 
Ochs, Robert D.. . . Columbia, S. C. 
O'Donnell, Thomas E.. . Urbana, II. 
Oien, John G. . . Chicago, Il. 
Olmsted, George . . Des Moines, Iowa 
Olsen, Charles W.. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Olson, Frederick Irving 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Oppenheimer, Harry D. . Chicago, Ill. 
Overpeck, William W. . Rockville, Ind. 
Owen, C. Norton . . Glencoe, Ill. 
Owen, Ira E. . . Petersburg, Ill. 
Owens, Harry J.. . . Flossmoor, Ill. 


Packard, Roy D. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Page, ElwinL.. . . .Concord, N.H. 
Palmer, Robert B.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Parker, Owen T. . Moose Lake, Minn. 
Parkinson, Roscoe. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Parr, Jay A.. . . . Springfield, Ill. 
Parr,O.L.. . . . . Springfield, Il. 
Pate, Lawrence T.. . South Bend, Ind. 
Patterson, Edwin B.. . Bethesda, Md. 
Patton, Charles L. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Patton, William H.. . Springfield, Ill. 
* Payton, Jesse K. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Peabody, Stuyvesant, Jr. . Chicago, Il. 
Peck, Gregory . Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Peck, Ross C.. . . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Penniman, Mrs. J. A. Dushane 
Baltimore, Md. 
* Pentlarge, Frank R.. Montclair, N. J. 
Perkins, Douglas S. 
San Antonio, Texas 
Perkins, Mrs. F. Wainwright 
Morrisonville, Il. 


* Deceased 


— 
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Perry, Edward §.. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Petersen, Harold E.. . Omaha, Nebr. 
Petersen, William F. . . Chicago, Il. 
Petrovich, Charles . . Canton, Ill. 
Petz, Weldon . . Detroit, Mich. 
Phillips, Thomas Newton 

Berkeley, Calif. 
Pierce, Elbridge B. . . Evanston, IIl. 
Polk, Ralph, Sr. . . Tampa, Fla. 
Povenmire, H. M. . . Ada, Ohio 
Prahl, Theodore . . Boston, Mass. 
Prather, Mrs. Maria P. 

Springfield, Ill. 
Pratt, John Lee. . Fredericksburg, Va. 
Prebn, H.W... . Springfield, Ill. 
Prince, Mrs. A. E.. . Springfield, Il. 
Proctor, Romaine . . Springfield, Ill. 
Proctor, Sam . . Gainesville, Fla. 
Provine, Walter M.. . Taylorville, Il. 
Pugh, John W.. . . South Bend, Ind. 


Quisenberry, T. E. . . Evanston, 


. Boston, Mass. 
. Urbana, IIl. 


Ragle, B. Harrison . 
Randall, James G. 
Ransopher, O. B. 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
Rapp, Harry W.. . . Detroit, Mich. 
Rathke, Herbert O. . Kansas City, Mo. 
Ray, Fred L.. . . Davenport, Iowa 
Raymond, Anan . . Chicago, Ill. 
Reavley, Jerome B.. . Bensenville, Il. 
Reck, Harry J. 
Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
Reddick, Willis C. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Reed, George W. . . Chicago, Il. 
Reed, Mrs. Georgiana Conkling 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Reed, John Ford ._ . Upper Darby, Pa. 
* Reichmann, Alexander F. 
Chicago, Il. 
Reiff, Ernest R.. . . St. Paul, Minn. 
Reinecke, Theodore L. 
Park Ridge, Il. 
Reinmund, Gilbert G. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Reiss, A. Detroit, Mich. 
Rentner, Otto C.. . . Appleton, Wis. 
Rhodes, James E., II . Hartford, Conn. 
Rice, John Temple. . El Paso, Texas 
Rice, Otis K.. . . Hugheston, W. Va. 
* Rich, Edgar J. . . . Boston, Mass. 


* Deceased 


Richards, B. J. . . Dayton, Ohio 
Richardson, Mrs. E. L. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Richardson, Henry S. 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Richter, Joseph. . . New York, N. Y. 
Riddle, Donald W.. . . Hinsdale, Ill. 
Rinaker, Samuel Mayo. . Chicago, Il. 
Risdon, F. Ray. . Los Angeles, Calif. 
* Ritz, Harold . . Charleston, W. Va. 
Roach, Corwine E.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Roberts, B. J. . . Cranston, R. I. 
Roberts, Walter . Richmond Hill, N. Y. 
Roberts, William P.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Robertson, J.G.. . . Akron, Ohio 
Robins, Daniel M.. . Saginaw, Mich. 
Robinson, Francis Waring 
Detroit, Mich. 
Robinson, Mr. and Mrs. H. Langdon 
Springfield, Ill. 
Rosenfield, John . . Dallas, Texas 
Rosenthal, Lessing . . . Chicago, Ill. 
Rubin, Joel E. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Rundall, Charles O.. . . Chicago, Ill. 
Russell, Harris E.. . . Racine, Wis. 
Ruwitch, Mrs. Selma 
Highland Park, Ill. 
Ryan, Charles Diller . Springfield, Ill. 
Ryan, Edward J.. . . Evanston, Ill. 
Ryan, Lowell D. . . Cleveland, Ohio 


Sachtleben, Mrs. Eunice . Chicago, Ill. 
Sage, Harold K. . - Normal, Ill. 
Salgo, Robert . . . New York, N. Y. 
Salisbury, David L. ..Dunbar, W. Va. 
Saltzstein, Wallace E. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sandburg, Carl. . . Flat Rock, N.C. 
Sanders, Frank B. . Edwardsville, Ill. 
Sanders, Mrs. Mabel ._ . Dayton, Ohio 
Sankey, John E.. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Satinsky, Sol . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sausaman, W. A.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Saylor, Harry T. . - Merion, Pa. 
Schaefer, Carl W.. . Cleveland, Ohio 
Schalsa, Mark V. 

West Englewood, N. J. 
Schanbacher, H. H.. . Springfield, Il. 
Scheuer, Lewis A.. . New York, N. Y. 
Schewe, Edward F. 

Huntington Park, Calif. 


* Deceased 


| 
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Schilling, George A.. . Lafayette, Ind. 
Schlesinger, Arthur M., Jr. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Schlipf, Albert C. . . Springfield, Ill. 
Schlipf, Mrs. Albert C. 
Springfield, Tl. 
Schlitt, Fred P.. . . Springfield, Il. 
Schlobohm, Mrs. Melba 
Springfield, Tl. 
Schnepp, Kenneth H. . Springfield, Tl. 
Schrader, F.L.. . . . Springfield, Il. 
Schriver, Lester O.. . . . Peoria, Ill. 
Schumm, Lorenz G.. . La Porte, Ind. 
Schuster, M. Lincoln 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


Scull, J. Frederic. . . Langhorne, Pa. 
Seaberg, Hal . . . . . Beaver, Pa. 
Seabrook, Jack . . . Columbus, Ohio 


Seid, Reuben. . . . Chicago, 
Shaler, Charles B. . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Shaw, Mary A... Charlottesville, Va. 
Shedd, Mrs. John A. . New York, N. Y. 
Sheehan, William P. . Springfield, Hl. 
Shepherd, Mrs. John C. St. Louis, Mo. 
* Sheppard, John S. . New York, N. Y. 


Shikles, Dolores . . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Shipton, A. W.. . . Springfield, Il. 
Shook, Chester R.. . Cincinnati, Ohio 
Shriner, Walter . . . Springfield, Tl. 


Shutes, Milton H. . . Oakland, Calif. 
Sibley, Edward C., I. . St. Louis, Mo. 
Sidorsky, Robert . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Silverman, R. J... Highland Park, Ill. 
Simmonds, Claude E. . Belmont, Mass. 
Simmons, Frank B. . Springfield, Hl. 
Simon, Edgar K., Jr. New York, N. Y. 
Simon, John. . . Highland Park, Ill. 
Skogh, Harriet M.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Slade, John C.. . . . Chicago, Hl. 
Smith, Mrs. Anais C. . Springfield, Il. 
Smith, Elberta T. . Springfield, Il. 
Smith, Eunice C.. . . . Alton, Hl. 
Smith, Herman . Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Smith, Joe Patterson . Jacksonville, Il. 
Smith, Laurence A.. . . Chicago, Hl. 
Smith, Sidney B.. . . Springfield, Tl. 
Smith, William W..  . Springfield, Il. 
Solenberger, H. M.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Sorling, Carl A.. . . Springfield, Til. 
Sorling, Mrs. Carl A. . Springfield, Il. 
Spaulding, Willis J... Springfield, Il. 


* Deceased 


Spohn, William H.. . Madison, Wis. 
Springer, William. . . Detroit, Mich. 
Squire, Richard J. . . Bedford, Ohio 
Squires, Alden W.. . . Norfolk, Va. 
Squires, J. Duane . New London, N. H. 
Stanley, Arthur J. . Kansas City, Kans. 
Stanley, T. H.. . . . Columbus, Ga. 
Starr, John W., Jr... Millersburg, Pa. 
Starr, Thomas I.. . . Detroit, Mich. 
Steinbach, Leslie I... Jackson, Mich. 
Stephens, Charles B. . Springfield, Ill. 
Stephens, Robert A., jr. 

Springfield, Il. 
Stephens, William C.. . Centralia, Ill. 
Stern, Alfred Whital . . Chicago, Il. 
Stern, Eva F.. . . New York, N. Y. 
Stern, Jacob S.. . . . Chicago, Il. 
Stern, Philip Van Doren 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Stevens, Elmer T.. . . Chicago, 
Stevens, Jewell F. . . . Chicago, Il. 
Stevenson, Adlai E.. . Springfield, Il. 
Stevenson, John A. . Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stockton, Noble. . . Springfield, Til. 
Stone, Edward C.. . . Boston, Mass. : 
Storm, Sigurd S.. . . . Wheaton, IIl. 
Swader, W. . . Alvin, 


Strickler, Catherine . Rockville, Md. 
Strickler, David P. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Stuart, Robert A.. . . Springfield, Il. 
Stutler, Boyd . . New York, N. Y. 
Sullins, MLL... . . . . . Cubs, IL 
Sullivan, Frank R.. . Springfield, Hl. 
Sumner, G. Lynn. . New York, N. Y. 


Swann, Arthur. . . New York, N. Y. 
Sweet, David T. . . Alhambra, Calif. 
Sweezy, Ellen. . . . Riverside, R. I. 


Tarrent, M. A.. . . Springfield, Il. 
Tatman, J. L. . Newcomerstown, Ohio 


Taylor, John L.. . . Springfield, Il. 
Teitelbaum, Leonard . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tenney, Henry F.. . . Chicago, Ill. 


Thomas, Benjamin P. 

Springfield, Ill. 
Thomas, Mrs. Benjamin P. 

Springfield, Ill. 
Thomas, Howard J. . Greensburg, Pa. 
Thomas, Stanley . . Springfield, Ill. 
Thornburgh, D. W. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thorne, Samuel. . . New York, N. Y. i 
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Tiffany, J. Raymond . Montclair, N. J. 
Timmens, Frank . Watsonville, Calif. 
Tisler, C. C. . . Ottawa, Ill. 
Tomlinson, Roy E.. . Montclair, N. J. 
Tompkins, V. R.. - Metuchen, N. J. 
Townsend, William H. 
Lexington, Ky. 
* Tracy, William W. . Springfield, Ill. 
Trovillion, Hal . Herrin, 
Troxell, Robert W..  . Springfield, Ill. 
Turnbull, Ralph . . Springfield, Il. 
Turpin, R. E. . . Delray Beach, Fla. 
Uhl, Victor A. . . Springfield, Ill. 
. Glendale, Calif. 
. Oberlin, Ohio 


Valentine, John . 
Van Cleef, Frank C. . 
Vandersloot, Harry C. 

Wilmington, Del. 
Van der Vries, Mrs. Bernice T. 

Winnetka, Ill. 

vander Zee, A. . . Detroit, Mich. 
Vanscoy, Medora . . Elkins, W. Va. 
Vedro, Stephen J. . Wheeling, W. Va. 
Vernon, George H.. . Springfield, 
Vose, Frederic P. . . Evanston, Ill. 


Wadsworth, Mrs. Alice H. 
Washington, D. C. 
Wagner, Ray L.. . - Lutz, Fla. 
Wahlstrom, Carl E. . Worcester, Mass. 

Wakefield, Sherman D. 

New York, N. Y. 
Elgin, Il. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Springfield, Ill. 
. Newark, N. J. 
. Winnetka, Il. 


Wallace, Gordon S. . 
Wanless, Fred W. . 
Wanless, J. Thor . 
Ward, William R. . 
Warfield, W. S., III . 
* Warner, J. M. 

Woodstock, Ontario, Canada 
Warner, John, III . - Clinton, Ill. 
Warren, Louis A... Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Washington, John E. 

Washington, D. C. 

Watkins, J. Marshall . Pasadena, Calif. 
Watson, Thomas J.. . New York, N. Y. 


* Deceased 
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. West Allis, Wis. 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 
. New York, N. Y. 

Pittsfield, Il. 

. Springfield, Ill. 
Weiner, J. H. . . Springfield, Hl. 
Weisberg, Maurice. .Smithsburg, Md. 
Weiser, Frederick Sheely 

Glen Ellyn, Il. 

. Ashland, Wis. 
. Springfield, Il. 
. Springfield, Tl. 

- Modesto, Calif. 
Whitney, George C. . . Athens, III. 
Wiley, Earl W. . . Columbus, Ohio 
Wilkins, Raymond S.. . Boston, Mass. 
Wilkinson, Harmon S. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Williams, Lucy C. . . Springfield, Il. 
Williams, R. R. . . Detroit, Mich. 
Williams, T. Harry . Baton Rouge, La. 
Williamson, H. L.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Wilson, George H. . - Quincy, Ill. 
Wilson, Rufus Rockwell . Elmira, N. Y. 
Winning, Montgomery S. 
Springfield, U1. 
. Evanston, Ill. 


Watson, William . 
Watt, Harold L. . 
Weadock, John C. . 
Weaver, George C. . 
Weaver, I. A. . 


Welker, Donald F. . 
Weller, Ross A. . 
Wheeler, Bruce E. . 
Whitmore, Ed . 


Wolcott, Charles . 
Woldman, Albert A. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Wood, L. Hollingsworth 
New York, N. Y. 
Wrong, Kenneth 
London, Ontario, Canada 


Yost, Karl . . Morrison, Tl. 
Youngblood, Joe T.. . Springfield, Ill. 
Youngquist, Sterling L. 

Columbus, Ohio 


Zane, Franklin A. 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Zane, Mrs. John M.. . Chicago, III. 
Zimmerman, Edna. . Springfield, Il. 
Zimmerman, Herbert P. . Chicago, Il. 
Zink, Edward . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Zoss, A. O. . . Madison, N. J. 


Libraries 


Alabama, State Teachers College rare 
Alhambra Public Library . 

Allegheny College 

American Antiquarian Society . 

Arkansas, University of, Library . 
Augusta Township Public Library . 
Aurora Public Library . 


Bard College Library 

Bates College Library . 

Berea College Library . 

Bethel Public Library . 

Boston Athenaeum Library . 
Boston Public Library . 

Bowdoin College Library . 

Brown University Library . 
Bucknell University Library . 
Buffalo Historical Society . ; 
Buffalo Township Public Library 


Buffalo, University of, Lockwood Memorial Library . 


Cairo Public Library . i 
California, University of, Library . 
California, University of, Library : 


California, University of, William Wyles Library ‘ 


Carleton College Library ‘ 

Charleston High School . 

Chicago Bar Association . 

Chicago Historical Society . 

Chicago Public Library . , 

Chicago, University of, Libraries . 
Chicago, University Club of, Library . 
Cincinnati Public Library . 
Cincinnati, University of, Library . 

Clark University Library . 

Cleveland Public Library . 

Collinsville Memorial Public Library . 
Colorado, University of, Law School Library 
Columbia University Library . cae 
Connecticut State Library . 

Cornell University Library 

Crete Public Library . 

Culver Military Academy, Memorial Library . 


Dartmouth College, Baker Memorial miranunds 
Decatur Public Library . 

Denmark, Statsbiblioteket . 

Denver Public Library . 

Detroit Public Library . 
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Florence, Ala. 
Alhambra, Calif. 
. Meadville, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 

. Augusta, Il. 

Aurora, Ill. 


. Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Lewiston, Maine 
Berea, Ky. 
Bethel, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 

. Brunswick, Me. 
Providence, R. I. 
Lewisburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Polo, Il. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


. Cairo, Il. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Northfield, Minn. 
. Charleston, Ill. 
. Chicago, Il. 
. Chicago, II. 
. Chicago, Il. 

. Chicago, Il. 

. Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
. Collinsville, Tl. 
Boulder, Colo. 
. New York, N. Y. 
Hartford, Conn. 
. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Crete, Nebr. 
. Culver, Ind. 


. «Hanover, N. H. 
Decatur, Ill. 
. Aarhus, Denmark 
Denver, Colo. 

Detroit, Mich. 
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Detroit Public Library, Burton Historical Collection . 


Duke University Library . 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College Library . 


. Detroit, Mich. 
. Durham, N. C. 


. Charleston, Il. 


Eastern Washington a of Education, Hargreaves Library . Cheney, Wash. 


Edison Institute . 


Fairbury Junior College 
Fairbury Public Library . . 
Franklin Institute 


Gettysburg College Library . 
Grosvenor Library 


Hackley Public Library . 
Harvard University Library 
Haverford College Library 
Hayner Memorial Library . 


Huntington, Henry E., Library and Art Gallery , 


Illinois College Library . 
Illinois State Historical Library . 


Illinois State Normal University, Milner Library : 


Illinois, University of, Library . 
Illinois Wesleyan University Library . 
Indiana State Library . 
Indiana University Library 

Iowa, University of, Library . 


Jacksonville Public Library . 
Johns Hopkins University Library . 
Joint University Libraries . 


Kanawha County Public Library . 
Kansas State Historical Society . 
Kansas, University of, Library . 
Knox College Library . 


Lake Forest College Library . 
Lawrenceville School Library . 
Library of Congress . ‘ 
Lincoln Club of Delaware . 
Lincoln Club of Los Angeles . 
Lincoln College Library 
Lincoln College of Law . 
Lincoln Library 

Lincoln Memorial University . 


London, University of, Institute of Historical Research . 


Los Angeles Public Library . 
Louisiana State University Library . 
Louisville Free Public Library . 
Loyal Legion Foundation . 


Dearborn, Mich. 


. Fairbury, Nebr. 
. Fairbury, Nebr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. Gettysburg, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Haverford, Pa 
. Alton, Ill. 
. San Marino, Calif. 


. Jacksonville, M1. 

. Springfield, Ill. 

Normal, Il. 
Urbana, Il. 
Bloomington, III. 

- Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Bloomington, Ind. 
Iowa City, Iowa 


Jacksonville, Il. 
. Baltimore, Md. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


. Charleston, W. Va. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Lawrence, Kans. 

Galesburg, Ill. 


Lake Forest, Il. 


. Lawrenceville, N. J. 


. Washington, D. C. 
Wilmington, Del. 
- Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lincoln, Ill. 

. Springfield, Il. 

Springfield, Ill. 

- Harrogate, Tenn. 
- London, England 


. Los Angeles, Calif. 
- Baton Rouge, La. 

- Louisville, Ky. 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 


LIBRARIES 


MacMurray College, Pfeiffer 

Macomb City Public Library . 

Marshall, John, Law School . 

Maryland, University of, Library . 

Massachusetts Historical Society . 

Miami University Library . 

Miami, University of, Library . 

Michigan State College Library . : 

Michigan, University of, William L. Clements Library. 
Milwaukee Public Museum . . 
Minneapolis Public Library . 

Minnesota Historical Society . 

Mississippi College Library . 

Missouri, University of, General Library . 

Moline Public Library . 

Monmouth College Library . 


Nebraska, University of, Libraries . 

Newberry Library . 

New Hampshire State Library . 

New York Historical Society . 

New York Public Library . 

New York State Library . 4 

New York University, Washington ‘Square Library 
North Dakota, University of, Library . ‘ ‘ 


Ohio State University Library . 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College Library ‘ 


Oxford University, Rhodes House Library . 


Paris Public Library . - 
Pennsylvania, Historical Society of . 
Pennsylvania State College Library . 
Pennsylvania State Library . ae 
Pennsylvania, University of, Library . 
Peoria Public Library . 

Petersburg Public Library . 
Philadelphia, The Free Library of . 
Pittsburgh, Carnegie Library of . 
Pittsburgh, University of, Library . 
Poly Prep Country Day School . 
Prehn, Harold, Inc., Library . 
Princeton University Library . 
Principia College Library . 

Purdue University Library 


Queens Borough Public Library . 
Quincy College Library . 


Rochester, University of, Rush Rhees maagiil 
Rockefeller Foundation 
Rockford College Library . 

Russell Public Library . 
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Jacksonville, Il. 

. Macomb, Ill. 

. « Chicago, Ill. 
. College Park, Md. 
Boston, Mass. 

Oxford, Ohio 

- Coral Gables, Fla. 


. East Lansing, Mich. 


. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
. St. Paul, Minn. 
Clinton, Miss. 

. Columbia, Mo. 

Moline, Ill. 
Monmouth, 


. Lincoln, Nebr. 

. Chicago, Hl. 

. Concord, N. H. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. New York, N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 

. .New York, N.Y. 
. Grand Forks, N. D. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Oxford, England 


Paris, Til. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. State College, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 
‘ Peoria, Ill. 
Petersburg, Ill. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

- Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Springfield, Ill. 

. Princeton, N. J. 

Elsah, Ill. 

- Lafayette, Ind. 


Jamaica, N. Y. 
Quincy, Il. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
Rockford, Il. 
Russell, Kans. 
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Rutgers University Library . 


St. Joseph Public Library . 

St. Louis Public Library . 

St. Paul Public Library . 

Seattle Public Library . ‘ 

Sheldon Public Schools Library . 

Shipley School Library . : 

South Dakota State Historical Society « 
Southern California, University of, Library . 


Southern Illinois University, Clint Clay Tilton Library of 


Lincolniana and Americana 
Southern Methodist University, Fondren Library . 
Springfield High School, English Department pee 
Springfield Junior College Library . —_ 
Spring Valley Public Library . 
Syracuse University Library . 


Taylor School, The . ‘ 

Terre Haute, Emeline Fairbanks Memorial Library . 
Texas, University of, Library . 

Tippecanoe County Historical Association . 

Toledo Public Library . ‘ 

Trieste, University of, Library . 


Tulane University, Howard-Tilton Memorial Library : 


Union League Club of Chicago . ‘ 
Union League Club of eal 
Upsala College Library . 


Vandalia Public Library . 
Vincennes Public Library . 


Wabash College Library . 

Washington State College Library . 
Washington University Library . 
Wayne University Library . 

Wellesley College Library . , 
Western Illinois State College Library . 
Western Reserve Historical Society . 
Western Reserve University Library . 
Wisconsin State Historical Society . 


Yale University Library 
Yankton College Library . 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


. St. Joseph, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

. St. Paul, Minn. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Sheldon, Iowa 

. Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

. Pierre, S. Dak. 

. Los Angeles, Calif. 


. Carbondale, Hl. 
Dallas, Texas 

. Springfield, III. 

. Springfield, Tl. 

. Spring Valley, Ill. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


. Clayton, Mo. 

. Terre Haute, Ind. 
Austin, Texas 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 

. Trieste 
‘ New Orleans, La. 


. . Chicago, Til. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. East Orange, N. J. 


. Vandalia, Ill. 
. Vincennes, Ind. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. 
. Pullman, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Wellesley, Mass. 

. Macomb, III. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Madison, Wis. 


. New Haven, Conn. 
Yankton, S. Dak. 
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R. R. DONNEILEY & SONS COMPANY, CHICAGO AND CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA 


{ 


BOOKS 


The Association has published a number of books. In 1946 it entered into an 
agreement whereby future books would be published jointly with the Rutgers 
University Press. Members receive books published during their term of member- 
ship free of charge. Non-members may purchase them through the book trade or 
directly from Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, New Jersey. The following 
books have been published by the Association to date: 


1930—Paul M. Angle, New Letters and Papers of Lincoln, pp. xi, 387. (Out of print). 

1933—Paul M. Angle, Lincoln, 1854-1861. Being the Day-by-Day Activities of 
Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1854 to March 4, 1861, pp. XXX, 400, 
maps. (Out of print.) 

1934—Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln’s New Salem, pp. xv, 128, 13 illustrations, 
map, decorative end-sheets. Reprinted in :1939, 1944, and 1947. $1.25. 

1935—Paul M. Angle, “Here I Have Lived”: A History of Lincoln’s Springfield, 
1821-1865, pp. XV, 313, 12 illustrations, map. (Out of print.) 

1936—Benjamin P. Thomas, Lincoln, 1847-1853, Being the Day-by-Day Activities 
of Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1847 to December 31, 1853, pp. x, 
388, maps. (Out of print.) 

1938—Lincoln’s Springfield: A Guide Book & Brief History, pp. 32. 25¢. 

1938—William Dean Howells, Life of Abraham Lincoln. A facsimile of 2 personally 
corrected copy of the original, with Lincoln’s penciled corrections in the 
margins, pp. xvii, 100. (Out of print.) 

1939—Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1840-1846, Being the Day-by-Day Activities of — 
Abraham Lincoln from January 1, 1840 to December 31, 1846, pp. xli, 391, 
maps. (Out of print.) 

1941—Harry E. Pratt, Lincoln, 1809-1839, B the -by- Activities of 

Lincoln from February 1839, pp. Ixxxvii, 
256, charts, maps. (Out of print.) 

1943—Harry E. Pratt, The Personal Finances of Abraham Lincoln, pp. xiii, 198, 
24 illustrations, chart. $3.50. 

1944—Harry E. Pratt (comp.), Concerning Mr. Lincoln—In which Abraham Lincoln 
is Pictured as he Appeared to Letter Writers of his Time, pp. ix, 145, 
decorated. $3.00. 

1945—William E. Baringer, A House Dividing—Lincoln as President Elect, pp. ix, 
355, 11 illustrations. $4.00. 

1946—Paul M. Angle, 4 Shelf of Lincoln Books—A Critical, Selective Bibliography 
of Lincolniana, pp. xvii, 142. $3.00. 

1947—Benjamin P. Thomas, Portrait for Posterity: Lincoln and His Biographers, 
PP. xiii, 310, 15 illustrations. $3.00. 


1948—Donald W. Riddle, Lincoln Runs for Congress, pp. ix, 217, 10 illustrations. 
$3.00. 


